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Ghost town or gold mine? 


It could well be both! Plans are now being made to 
- turn this long-deserted California mining town into 
a state park. Many new businesses will spring up to 
serve visitors. Motels, restaurants, gas stations—all 
offering sound opportunities for investment. 

California offers investors all kinds of opportuni- 
ties, from small retail businesses to million-dollar 
manufacturing firms. And when your customers look 
West, we can help them. 


More than 700 Bank of America branches located 
in over 400 California communities are continually 


discovering, investigating and evaluating potential 
investments in this growing market. They also can 
provide business leads, credit information, collec- 
tions, transit service and market reports. 

For more information about our modern and 
complete correspondent service get in touch with 
our National Division at 300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco or 650 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


ONE ACCOUNT COVERS ALL CALIFORNIA 


BANK OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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How To Unlock A 
“Locked In” Situation 


Have you ever had a borrower who looked perfectly 
good to you for the amount you were lending but whose 
needs were such that he was becoming overly dependent 
on your continuing loan? 


Practically every banker encounters a situation which 
appears to be favorable, yet where the debtor finds it 
impossible to periodically liquidate his obligation. The 
loan, in such an instance, may violate sound banking 
practice and in time may come under criticism. 


Certainly no banker likes to tell a deserving borrower 
that the money is not available. The constructive solu- 
tion in such a situation is to call upon Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing arrangements we can relieve the bank of 
its role as a continuous financial partner. At the same 
time we welcome your participation with us. Thus you 
retain your relationship and everyone benefits by such 
an arrangement. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, “How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. - MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 





From Where We Sit... . 


About Gold and Politics 


hile the circumstances surrounding the purely polit- 
ical and military aspects of our international sit- 
uation are ominous in the extreme, those con- 
tributing to the continuing deficits, both in our Federal 
budget and in our balance of payments, may be said to 
be scarcely less so. In our balance of payments deficit is 
centered the ultimate net impact of all the forces at work 
in our economy, including, of course, those growing out of 
military necessity and the implementation of foreign 
policy. From decisions based on considerations identified 
with the latter, there is no presently available appeal, and 
it is that very fact that gives the utmost urgency to the 
need for care in budgeting our expenditures for every 
other purpose. 

But the record indicates very clearly that we are doing 
a sloppy job of handling those phases of our budget 
making in which we are able to exercise a sufficient 
amount of discretion, if we choose to do so, to bring it 
into balance, or even to create a surplus. The all too 
obvious reason for past and present failures to do a better 
job is political expediency, and the same factor looms 
large among the causes of our balance of payments dif- 
ficulties. 

In all kinds of ways which need no recounting here, the 
forces of political expediency have placed our industries 
at a disadvantage in their efforts to compete with their 
counterparts in other lands, both in the world markets 
and in our own. These forces have made their presence 
felt by exerting upward pressures on prices, whether it be 
in the form of taxes, labor costs, or in the deterioration of 
the value of our currency. While there has been some 
recent indication of a possible lessening of these pressures, 
there is little or nothing in the present situation that 
points to a reversal of the trends to which they have 
given rise. 

But a reversal there must be. Our electorate must 
somehow be caused to arrive at a frame of mind which 
will make it politically expedient for those who are mak- 
ing and administering our laws to do the right thing. 
This is going to take a lot of doing, and it is the part of 
right-minded men and women everywhere to do what 
they can, with what they have, wherever they may be. 
And that, it seems to us, goes double for the nation’s 
bankers, for they occupy an especially favorable point of 
vantage from which they can bring to the people of their 
respective communities a better understanding of the fi- 
_ nancial and economic issues confronting them. 

It is to be doubted that there is a banker in the land 
who isn’t fully aware of the conditions and trends affect- 
ing our balance of payments, our gold supplies, and 
foreign holdings of our short-term obligations. But it 


seems reasonable to suppose that a considerable number © 


of them might be having some difficulty spelling out to 
their fellow citizens just what is happening in these 
closely related fields. To those who feel a need for a re- 
fresher course in these subjects, and more particularly to 
those who want to explain them to others, we suggest a 
careful reading of an article by Clay J. Anderson of the 


Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, which appears on 
page 17 of this magazine. 


It will be noted that Mr. Anderson lays special stress 
on the importance of maintaining worldwide confidence 
in our dollar, but that he holds no brief for gold as a 
prime regulator of our money supply. Says he, ‘‘Coinage 
and use of gold coins as a circulating medium were ex- 
pensive. The fact that other money was convertible into 
gold coins at any time in any amount subjected the gold 
reserves to the whims of the people. Rumors and loss of 
confidence might result in a run on gold . . . Depletion 
of the gold reserve might occur at a time when domestic [ 
conditions called for expansion, not contraction, of the © 
money supply .. . : 

“Monetary policy is normally determined in accordance [| 
with actions needed to achieve national economic goals $ 
—not by increases and decreases in the gold reserve. 
Gold outflows and inflows, however, if persistent, may { 
handicap the central bank in pursuing monetary policies 
appropriate to domestic stability and sustained growth.” 
Gold, in short, serves best as a framework within whose 
limits the makers of our monetary policy must function, 
and that is its present role. 





See 


But the citizen also has a very important role to play f 
in the whole process. It is his business to see to it that the | 
framework remains intact. He weakens it every time he Ff 
yields to the blandishments of the seeker of political of- 
fice who offers him some special favor in return for his 
support at the polls. He sells for a mess of pottage some 
part of his heritage of freedom every time he barters his 
vote and his influence for some purported benefit, the 
ultimate effect of which can only be to lessen his own f 
role in the governmental process. : 

“‘Gold,”’ we said some months ago, “‘is a poor taskmas- § 
ter . . . Our only hope for enduring soundness in our 
economy and currency lies in whatever regard we may f 
have for rules of common honesty and decency that will § 
have in them a moral quality that will compel, as a mat- Ff 
ter of course, the acceptance of whatever disciplines they f 
may impose. . 

“As a bookkeeping device that holds us strictly to ac- F 
count for our indiscretions at the international level, 
gold is presently serving us well, although a bit tardily. 
Applied domestically, it can be only as effective as we 
choose to make it by our own powers of self-discipline.” : 

Our democratic institutions have no greater enemy § 
than the forces of political expediency, and if the latter § 
are not checked, even our still relatively large hoard of 
gold will prove to be powerless to prevail against them. 


Editor 
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Symbols 


The familiar Wavy Lines®, the dis- 


tinctive Basketweave® paper, or the 
Exchange® embiem...each tells you 
unmistakably your checks are on 


La Monte Safety Paper. 


Behind these symbols, all La Monte 
trade-marks, is the asSurance your 
checks will be both safe and sortable 
...a blending of Banking’s most 
modern needs with ninety years of 
experience in the manufacture of 


safety paper. 





THE 

WAVY LINES, ® 
THE NAMES 
BASKETWEAVE ® 
AND. EXCHANGE ® 
AND THE 
DISTINCTIVE 
BASKETWEAVE LINES 
ARE 
LA MONTE TRADE-MARKS. 


SAFETY PAPER 
FOR CHECKS” 
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What is the Bell System? 


Tix Bell System is cables and radio 
relay and laboratories and manufac- 
turing plants and local operating 
companies and millions of tele- 
phones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people... 
hundreds of thousands of employees 
and more than two million men and 
women who have invested their sav- 
ings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


possible communications services at 
the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. 


It’s the time-proved combination 
of research, manufacturing and 
operations in one organization— 


with close teamwork between all 
three—that results in good service, 
low cost, and constant improvements 
in the scope and usefulness of your 
telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of 
the many tasks of everyday opera- 
tion—or the special skills needed to 
invent the ‘Transistor or develop 
communication by satellites—the 
Bell System has the will and the way 
to get it done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 





American Telephone & Telegraph Company + Bell Telephone Laboratories + Western Electric Company » New England Telephone & Telegraph Company + Southern New England Telephone Com- 
pany + New York Telephone Company + New Jersey Bell Telephone Company « The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania - Diamond State Telephone Company + The Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Companies + Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company + The Ohio Bell Telephone Company « Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone Company + Michigan Bell Telephone 
Company + Indiana Bell Telephone Company + Wisconsin Telephone Company = Illinois Bell Telephone Company + Northwestern Bell Telephone Company » Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany * The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company «+ The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company « Bell Telephone Company of Nevada « Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Company 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 









MUNICIPALS 


Comeback 

For Bank of America and the man 
who heads its municipal bond depart- 
ment, 52-year-old Alan K. Browne, 
the winning of $100 million of Cali- 
fornia construction bonds last month 
was especially sweet. Reason: It fol- 
lowed on the heels of two surprise de- 
feats in a row in competitive bidding 
for large California issues. Such issues 
had long been considered B of A’s 
special province. 

In last month’s competition, the 
160-member Bank of America under- 
writing group beat out two rivals: 1) 
a syndicate headed by Bankers Trust 
Co., The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., 
all formerly associated with the tra- 
ditional B of A group, 2) smallish 
William S. Morris & Co., which re- 
cently astonished the financial com- 
munity by winning two $100 million 
California issues in as many months. 

For five years prior to the first 
Morris coup in August, Bank of 
America had been the sole bidderZon 


Plans for a new $30-plus-million 


First National Bank in Dallas 
building were announced last 
month. The 50-story structure, 
tallest west of the Mississippi, 
will bring under one roof all of 
the bank's various departments 
now scattered in eight connected 
buildings. Target date for com- 
pletion: October 1964. 
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major California financings. This was 
due in large part to the very size and 
frequency of offerings. In each of the 
last several years California has sold 
more bonds than any other state; and 
no letup in the flow of new issues is in 
sight. 

Whether or not the municipal mar- 
ket is now entering a new era of in- 
creased competition for large issues— 
as many bond men predict—remains 
to be seen. Clearly, there are two 
sides to the question. Competitive 
bidding does tend to assure the lowest 
net interest eost to the borrower. 
But, observes B of A’s Browne, “it 
does not always assure that bonds are 
an immediate sellout or that bonds 
can be distributed profitably.” 


@ The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston announced the establishment 
of a municipal bond department to 
participate in underwritings and en- 
gage in secondary market trading. 
The new department will be managed 
by Francis P. Magoun III, who comes 
to the bank from the trading desk of 
John Nuveen & Co. 


BANK MERGERS 
Moving Along 


Several major bank mergers moved 
a step closer to completion last month. 


The New York State Banking Board 
approved 1) the affiliation of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. and six important 
upstate banks under a holding com- 
pany, Morgan New York State Corp.; 
2) the merger of Hempstead Bank of 
suburban Nassau County into The 
Chase Manhattan Bank; 3) the mer- 
ger of Long Island Trust Co., also of 
Nassau County, into Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Co. Each proposal 
must now obtain a green light from 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The Comptroller of the Currency 
approved 1) the consolidation of Balti- 
more National Bank and County 
Trust Co. of Maryland, probably un- 
der the name Maryland National 
Bank; 2) the consolidation of The 
Central National Bank of Peoria, IIl. 
into that city’s Commercial National 
Bank; 3) a merger of First National 
Bank of Highland Falls, N. Y. into 
The First National Bank of Pough- 
keepsie, under the name Marine Mid- 
land National Bank of Southeastern 
New York. 








BOND MAN BROWNE 
Competitive bidding? 


In Chicago, meanwhile, Central 
National Bank and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank announced wedding plans. 
A month earlier, Central National 
(which specializes in services to the 
trucking industry) said it would move 
to LaSalle Street, from its longtime 
home on Chicago’s near west side. 
The merged bank would have esti 
of about $145 million. 


BANK STOCKS 


Profits & Prospects 

Bank stocks continue to enjoy 
their own private bull market. While 
the Dow-Jones industrials have ad- 
vanced 13 per cent this year, bank 
stocks, as measured by the Merrill 
Lynch index, are up a thumping 42 
per cent. Press time finds most lead- 
ing bank issues at or near their all- 
time highs. 

The sharp rise in bank stock prices 
reflects increased, if somewhat be- 
lated, investor recognition of the true 
long-term growth record and po- 
tential of banks. It also reflects a 
favorable near-term outlook. 


Broadened Base. Right now, banks 
are benefiting from a record volume 
of earning assets, thanks in part to 
the year-long easy money policy of 
the Federal Reserve. This has largely 
offset the effects of a disappointing 
lag in business loan demand, a lower 
average rate of return on loans and 
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investments, and mounting expenses. 
Thus, net operating earnings of the 
nation’s larger banks for 1961 will 
average only a shade below the record 
levels of last year. 

The dip in earnings will be most 
pronounced among the big money 
center institutions. Indeed, many 
banks less dependent on corporate 
credit demand and less sensitive to 
money market changes will report 
higher earnings this year. This pat- 
tern is clearly revealed in the ac- 
companying tabulation of nine-month 
results. 

Upturn Ahead. The outlook is for 
a marked rise in bank earnings in 
1962. For one thing, business loan 
demand should pick up as the eco- 
nomic advance continues and com- 
pany treasurers borrow to build in- 
ventories, expand plant and equip- 
ment and acquire receivables. For 
another, the stage appears set for an 
upturn in consumer borrowing, as 
well. Meanwhile, it seems likely that 
money rates will be edging higher. 

All of this points to increased bank 
earnings and further liberalization of 
dividends. 

To be sure, bank stocks have be- 
come more expensive in relation to 
current earnings. Thus, The Value 
Line Investment Survey figures that 
leading bank shares are now selling 
at 18.8 times earnings, on average, vs. 
15.6 times in January. But this still 
is a lower valuation than currently is 
applied to other growth issues, or 
even to the Dow-Jones industrials. 


Bullish on Banks 


Bank stocks proved the top industry 
favorite of investment companies in 
the third quarter, according to a study 
released last month by Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co. The study covered the 
July-September portfolio transactions 
of 28 large funds. During the period, 
the 28 investment companies pur- 
chased $34.6 million worth of bank and 
finance stocks, sold only $2.9 million. 

No less than five of the funds 
bought Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. The 
buying was highlighted by Fidelity 
Fund’s new commitment of $4.2 mil- 
lion in the issue. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. was a newcomer to three port- 
folios, while First National City Bank 
and The Chase Manhattan Bank were 
other favorites among the big New 
York City institutions. Elsewhere, 
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United Accumulative Fund took a new 
40,000-share position in Wells Fargo 
Bank American Trust Co. 

Other important purchases by one 
or more of the 28 funds during the 
third quarter: Security First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Bank of 
Hawaii. 


In Stock & Cash 

There was plenty of good news for 
bank stockholders last month. The 
announcements featured stock dis- 
tributions, increased cash rates and 
yearend extras: 


@ Bank of America (72) said it will 1) 


pay a 5 per cent stock dividend, 2) 
issue rights to buy an additional 1.6 
million shares on a 1-for-16 basis at a 
price yet to be determined. The rights 
offering will be underwritten by Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc., Blyth & Co., Ine. 
and associated firms. Shareholders 
will vote on the proposals at a special 
meeting November 21. B of A is ex- 
pected to continue its present quarter- 
ly cash dividend of 50 cents a share on 
the 28,480,000 shares to be outstand- 
ing. 

@ Republic National Bank of Dallas 
(90) is paying a 2 per cent stock 
dividend. It is contemplated that the 
present cash dividend rate of 14 cents 


NINE-MONTH BANK EARNINGS 


Bank of California, SF 

Bank of New York 

Bankers Trust Co., New York 
Central Nat. Bank of Cleveland. . 
Chase Manhattan Bank, NY 


Chemical Bank NY Trust Co..... 
Citizens National Bank, LA 
Citizens & Southern NB, Atlanta 
County Trust Co., White Plains. . . . 
Crocker-Anglo National Bank, SF. 


Detroit Bank & Trust Co 

First National Bank in Dallas 

First National City Bank, NY 
Franklin National Bank of Long Is.. 
Irving Trust Co., New York 


Manufacturers Hanover Tr. Co. NY 31,409 
18,058 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of NY 36,243 
12,835 
6,469 


Mellon Nat. Bank & TC, Pittsburgh. 


National Bank of Detroit 
National City Bank of Cleveland . 


Republic National Bank of Dallas. 


Security National Bank of Long Is.. 
Union Bank, Los Angeles 
Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland. 


United States Trust Co. of NY.... 
Wachovia B&TC, Winston-Salem. 
Wells Fargo Bank Am. TC, SF... . 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minpls. .. . 
First Wis. Bankshares Corp., Milw. 
Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo. . . 
Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis . 


$ 3,264 
4,044 
22,497 
3,429 
51,701 


32,383 
3,302 
3,707 
3,944 

12,089 


5,740 
52,523 
7,097 


7,143 
Security First National Bank, LA.. 20,605 
1,674 
4,746 
2,578 


2,424 
4,805 
13,575 


11,102 
4,665 
15,325 
11,771 


In Thousands Per Share 
1961 1960 1961 1960 


$ 3,632 $ 2.12 $ 2.53 
4,225 14.98 15.65 
24,081 2.78 2.98 
3,288 3.16 3.03 
55,205 3.70 3.95 


3.60 
2.25 
2.44 
2.14 
2.20 


3.82 
2.48 
2.47 
2.32 
2.22 


30,476 
3,002 
3,666 
3,629 

11,668 


4.07 
2.21 
4.21 
2.06 
2.23 


4.26 
1.90 
4.49 
1.93 
2.54 


7,826 
4,950 
56,015 
6,666 
13,744 


33,277 
18,692 
39,969 
13,614 
7,054 


2.68 
6.78 
4.8] 
3.57 
2.43 


2.84 
7.02 
5.30 
3.78 
2.65 


6,933 
21,723 
1,439 
4,076 
2,559 


1.78 
2.87 
1.54 
2.10 
3.53 


1.73 
3.03 
1.47 
1.84 
3.51 


4.62 
1.16 
2.75 


4.46 
1.15 
2.98 


2,342 
4,541 
14,332 


3.20 
2.40 
1.42 
2.16 


3.36 
2.32 
1.36 
2.08 


11,676 
4,499 
14,235 
11,264 
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A SPECIAL ‘HR BG bul. 
MESSAGE f= 


TO 7,400 BANKERS 


This message is directed specifically, and hopefully, to the 
chief executives of those banks which have not yet be- 
come members of the Foundation for Commercial Banks. 


. 


| 


If you answer “yes’’ to any of these 
questions, you should be interested in 
furthering the work of 
the Foundation for Commercial Banks. 


1. Are you interested in eliminating C C] 
indifferent public attitude toward com- 
mercial banks? 


2. Are you interested in educating the C a 
American public to the advantages of 
a “full service” bank? 





I Are you interested in creating an im- e Cy 
proved climate for commercial banking 
so that unfavorable legislation and 
regulations can be corrected? 


4. Are you interested in developing an Cc] a 
educated and favorable public attitude 
«Fy toward your bank now, and in strength- 
BANK ening that attitude for the future? 


Service 


+x 


For further information, write: 


These are the major aims of the 


gctatation for Commercial Banks, Foundation for Commercial Banks. 
ladelphia Nati 1 Bank Building, © 
2 Tilindidehis 1, Fonneytvenia - Its program merits your support. 


CONTINENTAL sarcxa,. BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO Sasthay alulenttiatenicevin Cobia 
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monthly ($1.68 annually) will be 
continued on the 4,103,789 shares to 
be outstanding after the stock distri- 
bution. Republic has paid a stock 
dividend in each year since 1954. 


@ Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
(751%) declared a 1-for-6 stock divi- 
dend, subject to shareholder approval 
at a special meeting November 28, 
which also is the record date. It is ex- 
pected that the present annual divi- 
dend rate of $1.40 a share will be 
continued on the 6,599,395 shares to 
be outstanding after the stock divi- 
dend. 


@ American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago (920) said it will pay 
a 1-for-3 stock dividend. The bank 
anticipates continuance of its present 
$6.00 annual cash dividend on the 
100,000 shares to be outstanding fol- 
lowing issuance of the new shares. 


@ First Wisconsin Bankshares Corp. 
(5714) hiked its quarterly dividend to 
45 cents a share, from 40 cents. 


@® First Bank Stock Corp. (72) de- 
clared a 10-cent extra in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 471% 
cents, both payable December 11 to 
holders of record November 17. With 
these payments, dividends for 1961 
will total $2.00 a share, vs. $1.95 last 
year. 


@ Northwest Bancorporation (521%) 
raised its regular quarterly dividend to 
321% cents a share, from 30 cents, and 
declared an extra of 714 cents. This 
brings the total payout for 1961 to 
$1.30, compared with $1.20 in 1960. 





GEORGE A. MURPHY 


FINANCE COMPANIES 
Urge to Merge 


The trend toward mergers and di- 
versification in the finance company 
industry continues to mushroom. Two 
of the pending deals would join a small 
loan company and a merchandising 
organization: 1) Beneficial Finance 
Co. (No. 5 on the BANKERS MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE roster of independent fi- 
nance companies) and Western Auto 
Supply Co., 2) Household Finance 
Corp. (No. 4) and Coast-To-Coast 
Stores. The former merger was ap- 
proved by stockholders and consum- 
mated last month. 

Elsewhere, Associates Investment 
Co. (No. 3) and Securities Acceptance 
Corp. (No. 23) announced a proposal 
to merge the latter into the former, 
and Standard Financial Corp. (No. 
24) acquired Security Industrial Loan 
Association of Richmond, Va. 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes of the Month 

@ Harold H. Helm, 61, chairman of 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., 
last month was elected president of 
The New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, oldest (108 years) and largest 
(average daily clearings: $3.2 billion) 
organization of its kind in the country. 
At the same time, George A. Murphy, 
56, chairman of Irving Trust Co., was 
named chairman of the powerful 
Clearing House Committee. Other 
members of the committee: James S. 





} HAROLD H. HELM 


New York Clearing House 


Rockefeller, chairman of First Na- 
tional City Bank; George Champion, 
chairman of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank; Charles J. Stewart, chairman 
of Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.; 
and Hoyt Ammidon, president of 
United States Trust Co. The NYCH 
consists of 11 member banks with 507 
branches, plus the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and eight clearing | 
non-members. BD 


@ Rudolph A. Peterson, president of 
Bank of Hawaii since 1956, was named | 
vice chairman of Bank of America. © 
For the 56-year-old Peterson the new 7 
post is in the nature of a homecoming p 
since he was with B of A for ten years | 
before moving to Transamerica Corp. |. 
in 1946. He was associated with | 
Transamerica until 1955 when he’ 
joined Bank of Hawaii. In an unusual 7 
switch, Mr. Peterson is succeeded as | 
president of the latter institution by | 
Julian R. Davis, onetime senior vice | 
president of Bank of America. 


@ W. W. Overton, Jr., 64, chairman of | 
Texas Bank & Trust Co. of Dallas, 
was named to the additional post of ; 
president. In the latter capacity he F 
succeeds Charles Bascom Peterson, f 
Jr., 48, who recently became chairman | 
of the trust committee of Republic 
National Bank of Dallas. 


@ Charles H. Schimpff, 64, president F 
of American Mutual Fund, Inc. of Los F 
Angeles, was elected president of the 7 
Investment Company Institute. Mr. F 
Schimpff headed the committee that 7 
drafted the recently announced re 
vision plan to 1) broaden the asso- 
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Bank of America 
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MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 
TRUST COMPANY 


Downtown Headquarters: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Uptown Headquarters: 350 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
133 Banking Offices in Greater New York 


DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 


President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


THOMAS M. BANCROFT 
President, Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
Chairman, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


JOHN B. CLARK 
President, Coats & Clark, Inc. 


JOHN A. COLEMAN 
Partner, Adler, Coleman & Company 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


RICHARD G. CROFT 


Chairman, Great Northern Paper Company 


MORSE G. DIAL 


Chairman, Union Carbide Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


Chairman, United States Lines Company 


WILLIAM S. GRAY 


Chairman, Finance Committee 


GABRIEL HAUGE 


Vice Chairman of the Board 


J. VICTOR HERD 
Chairman of the Boards, 
America Fore Loyalty Group 


JOHN E. HEYKE 
President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


JOHN T. MADDEN 


Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


EUGENE J. McNEELY 
President, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


R. E. McNEILL, JR. 


President 


ROBERT G. PAGE 
President, Phelps Dodge Corporation 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


CHARLES J. STEWART 


Chairman of the Board 


REESE H. TAYLOR 


Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


J. HUBER WETENHALL 


President, National Dairy Products Corporation 
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Statement of Condition, September 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks $1,559,523,638 
1,232,387,283 
341,193,825 
41,937,087 
2,312,171,218 
79,122,790 
59,766,804 
36,903,240 
177,111,581 
24,007,344 


U. S. Government Obligations 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Other Securities 


U. S. Government Insured F.H.A. Mortgages... . 
Other Mortgages 

Banking Premises and Equipment 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits $5,073,312,668 . 
185,829,854 
64,900,017 
5,859,333 
8,405,385 
75,773,317 


Acceptances 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc 

Dividend Payable October 2, 1961 

Other Liabilities 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 

Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock ($15 Par) $175,780,005 
Surplus 200,000,000 


Undivided Profits 74,264,231 450,044,236 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $239,846,633 
were pledged for various purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Overseas Branches: 
7 Princes Street, E. C. 2; 10 Mount Street, W. 1, London 


Representative Offices: 
Paris, Frankfurt am Main, Rome, Tokyo, Beirut, Manila 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CREDIT CONDITIONS: WHITHER MONEY RATES ? 


The credit markets have been experiencing a period of 
“general stability,” observed Roy L. Reierson, senior 
vice president of Bankers Trust Co. Speaking before 
the 87th annual convention of The American Bankers 
Association in San Francisco last month, Dr. Reierson 
summarized the situation as follows: 


“Business corporations earlier this year floated a 
record volume of new securities, apparently largely to 
increase their working capital and to fund some of their 
short-term indebtedness to the commercial banks. The 
Treasury, too, has recently been a heavy borrower; 
since June, new cash financing has totalled more than 
$9 billion. However, helped by the large flow of savings 
to institutional investors, the market has been able to 
absorb these demands, as well as a rising volume of 
mortgage financing and continued heavy municipal 
offerings, smoothly and without much congestion. In 
fact, bond yields have receded recently despite the 
strength in business. 


“In the commercial banking area, the recent record of 
stability is even more striking. Although bank loans to 
business normally lag behind a cyclical recovery, their 
response this time has been delayed longer than usual; 
only recently has a quickening in loan demand become 
apparent. Short-term interest rates, which in the past 
have tended to react promptly to a business uptrend, 
have fluctuated within a relatively narrow range for 
more than a year, and in some cases are no higher than 


they were last February, when the recession was at its 
trough.” 

But Economist Reierson thinks ‘“‘some upward pres- 
sures” on rates are developing now: “In the capital 
markets, the volume of corporate security offerings, 
which slackened after midyear, is again on the rise. In 
addition, the savings flow seems to be easing, although 
institutional investors are still liberally supplied with 
funds. 

“Business borrowings in the short-term area are also 
likely to advance, especially with inventory rebuilding 
under way on a broad scale, plant and equipment ex- 
penditures rising, and corporate liquidity in the ag- 
gregate still significantly below the levels prevailing at 
this stage during earlier business expansions. At the 
same time, the introduction of the new automobile 
models is almost certain to bring about an increase in 
consumer borrowings. 

“Despite their currently high loan-to-deposit ratios, 
the commercial banks will nonetheless be in a relatively 
good position to meet expanding loan demands for some 
time to come, since their holdings of short-term govern- 
ment obligations are larger than they have been for many 
years. However, liquidation of these holdings to make 
room for loans, unless offset by the provision of more 
reserves on the part of the Federal Reserve, is likely 


eventually to place short-term rates under upward pres- 
sure.” 


ciation’s membership to include in- 
vestment advisers and underwriters, 
as well as issuers, of mutual funds, 2) 
change the group’s name from Na- 
tional Association of Investment Com- 
panies to Investment Company In- 
stitute. 


© Carton S. Stallard, president of Jer- 
sey Mortgage Co. (Elizabeth, N. J.), 
was elected president of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America for 
1961-62. Dale M. Thompson, presi- 
dent of City Bond & Mortgage Co. 
(Kansas City, Mo.), was elected vice 
president of MBA; and Carey Win- 
ston, president of Carey Winston Co. 
(Washington, D. C.), was named 
second vice president. 


@ The American Finance Conference 
elected Vernon Hinkle president and 
Richard E. Meier chairman of the 
executive committee. Mr. Hinkle is 
president of The Bankers Investment 
Co. of Hutchinson, Kan., and Mr. 
Meier is chairman of Interstate Fi- 
nance Corp., Evansville, Ind. Named 
vice presidents of AFC were O. C. 
Carmichael, Jr., chairman of Asso- 
ciates Investment Co., and Jack 


Lampl, Jr., president of The Sun 
Finance & Loan Co. 


@ Robert L. Myers, Jr., Secretary of 
Banking for Pennsylvania, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Supervisors of State Banks, and 
William J. Murphy of California 
moved up to first vice president of 
NASSB. Norris E. Hartwell (Wyom- 
ing) advanced to second vice presi- 
dent, and Clarence V. Pierce (South 
Carolina) was named third vice presi- 
dent. 


TRUST INVESTMENT 
Equity Minded 


Bankers who manage the invest- 
ment of personal trust accounts con- 
tinued to show a marked preference 
for equities last year. This is revealed 
in new figures released last month by 
The American Bankers Association. 


To be sure, the total value of com- 
mon stocks held by personal trusts 
showed a smaller increase in 1960 
($3.3 billion) than in 1959 ($6.5 bil- 
lion). But 1959 was a year of rising 
stock prices, so a substantial part of 


the large increase in that year can be 
attributed to market appreciation. 


Last year, in contrast, stock prices , 


declined on balance. 


Biggest Stockholders. The total 
value of common stocks in personal 
trust accounts in U. S._ banks 
amounted to $40.5 billion in 1960, 
according to ABA. Thus, bank trust 
departments continue as easily the 


biggest institutional investor in com- | 


mon stocks, even if you exclude—as 
the ABA survey does—estates, agen- 
cies, investment management ac- 
counts and pension and profit-sharing 
trusts. 

The $40.5 billion figure for personal 
trusts is roughly equal to the com- 
bined common stock holdings of 
corporate pension funds (bank-ad- 
ministered and otherwise), mutual 
funds, life insurance companies and 
fire-casualty insurance companies. 


Apart from the continued emphasis 


on stocks in the investment of per- : 


sonal trusts, the most notable finding 
of the new ABA study was a $1.3 
billion increase in holdings of munic- 
ipals. Clearly, such trust funds— 
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NCR 310 SYSTEM... 


the computer-controlled system for bankers! 








Transit Sorting-Listing... 
exclusively package-programmed for 
MICR . . . under complete NCR 310 
Computer control . . . provides high- 
speed transit sorting and listing of 
items—through high memory capac- 
ity—to meet the transit requirements 
of any bank! 

Full capabilities of the magnetic 
Sorter, high-speed Lister-Printer, 
Tape Reader and high-speed Tape 
Punch . . . operated under computer 
control .. . are utilized with precision 
through block (whole) number rec- 
ognition of MICR imprinting. 


Group Processing Concept... 
providing economical electronic data 
processing for many bankers... uti- 
lizes computer controlled item sort- 
ing, punched tape preparation, and 
itemized listing of items in sequential 
order for each participating bank. 
Individual banks retain exclusive pos- 
session and control of their own rec- 
ords...each bank uses the punched 
tape processed for it by the “group’s” 
NCR 310 System as the input medium 
for its own automated POST-TRONIC 


machines. 









It will pay you to investigate the NCR 310 System as the approach to 
automation for your bank. Ask the banker who saw the NCR 310 
System in operation at NABAC Convention in Chicago! Request your 
copy of the NCR 310 brochure from your nearby National representa- 
tive TODAY! 


OEY 
NCR x... PS TRADEMARK —FTS. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES © CASH REGISTERS 
; ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO NCR PAPER (NO CARBON REQUIRED) 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY = bt ae 
NOVEMBER 15, 1961 | 





CENTRAL 


fustor 

check 

clearance 
mn 
Ohio 


CENTRAL 


NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND 
CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


we _ pey the following prices... 
$20 G 


d 
-We are also seeking the following... 


EE $650.00 each 
Wd 


Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 
no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to_- 





123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2-2580 
One of America’s Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers in 
Coin Appraisals for Banks. Estates. insurance Companie 
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already outstanding shares 
writer, M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc. 
action. 


which typically are established by 
persons in the higher income brackets 
—have found tax-exempts more at- 
tractive than other bonds. 


Investment Mix. Total personal 
trust assets of $62.3 billion in 1960 
were invested as follows: $40.5 bil- 
lion (or 65 per cent) in common 
stocks; $9.1 billion (15 per cent) in 
state and municipal securities; $2.8 
billion (4.5 per cent) in U. S. Govern- 
ment securities; $2.6 billion (4 per 
cent) in corporate bonds; $1.2 billion 
(2 per cent) in preferred stocks; $772 
million (1 per cent) in mortgages; 
$2.5 billion (4 per cent) in participa- 
tions in common trust funds; and 
$2.8 billion (4.5 per cent) in cash and 
other assets. 


Banks had sole investment respon- 
sibility for $26.4 billion of personal 
trust assets. For the remaining $36.0 
billion they either shared the re- 
sponsibility with others or had none. 
In the accounts over which banks had 
complete investment authority, the 
proportion invested in common stocks 
—60 per cent—was somewhat smaller 
than the average for all accounts. 


Because of its mechanics, the acquisition last month of the First National 
Bank of New Kensington (Pa.), a smallish suburban institution, by Pitts- 
burgh National Bank was of more than usual interest. 
merger procedure would have required Pittsburgh National to issue new 
shares to the stockholders of the smaller bank. 
purchased in the open market by an under- 
were used in consummating the trans- 
Thus, no dilution of per share earnings was involved. 
the closing were (from left) Leif H. Olsen, vice president of M. A. Schapiro 
& Co.; G. A. Patterson, vice president of Pittsburgh National; and Albert 
Yoder, president of the New Kensington bank. 
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But under a new technique, 











Present at 


For the Future 


Detroit investment banker Edward 
E. MacCrone was knownas a thorough- 


going individualist. The trust fund P 


that he established before his recent 


death, to consist of a substantial por- ; 
tion of his sizable estate, bears the 
same stamp. Last month it was re- | 
vealed that the principal amount of f 


the trust, together with all of its 


earnings, is to be accumulated and | 
continuously reinvested by The De- f 
troit Bank & Trust Co. for a period of F 


100 years. At the end of that period, 


the total amount accumulated in the P 
fund is to be distributed to nine | 
charitable and educational institu- | 


tions. 


In a covering letter to the bank 


trustee, Mr. MacCrone predicted that 
the money left by his will, continually 


invested in the substantial concerns of 
this country, should multiply 500 7 


times by the end of 100 years. This he 


termed a conservative estimate. An > 
investment expert himself, Mr. Mac- § 
Crone gave Detroit Bank & Trust § 
virtually complete control over the in- 


vestment of the fund. 
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Statement of Condition September 30, 1961 


Assets 

Cash and due from banks $ 710,937,306 
U. S. Government obligations . 1,120,900,005 
State, municipal, and public securities . 199,317,316 
Coa ww kk ee 10,845,299 


UMNB or Shek ee oy Ree 





Customers’ acceptance liability 193,674,479 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies . 7,020,496 
Bank premises . 18,053,579 
Other assets 119,630,468 
$4,679,524,281 
Liabilities 
Deposits. ... » + « « « $3,774,913,073 
Foreign funds nila. 1,119,250 
Reserve for expenses and taxes 31,732,178 
Liability on acceptances 196,562,164 
Dividend payable October 13, 1961 . 7,540,000 
Other liabilities s 101,600,334 
Capital — 7,540,000 aun: 
— $25 par $188,500,000 
Surplus. . . . . . 236,500,000 
Undivided profits . 141,057,282 
Total capital funds . 566,057,282 
$4,679,524,281 


Assets carried at $530,820,222 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


40 Rockefeller Plaza 
European Offices: London, Paris, Brussels 


Representative 


Offices: Frankfurt-am-Main, Rome, Tokyo 
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Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine | 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 





CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Director, New York 
Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS Ss. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE 8S. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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we’ use the fastest means of transportation to give our 
correspondents the benefit of the quickest availability of funds. 


* FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, of course! 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 


SAN FRANCISCO—-Banker concern over Washington matters was again very evident 
at the 1961 convention of the American Bankers Association. Indeed, the formal 
resolutions adopted by the convention dealt almost exclusively with government 
fiscal and monetary policies and banking legislation. 


The federal budget was the top topic, and here ABA found the picture "not 
encouraging." The Kennedy administration now admits a deficit of $6.9 billion for 
fiscal 1962. The red ink contrasts sharply with the $1.5 billion surplus projected 
for the same year by President Eisenhower before he left office last January. 

"Loss of revenue as a result of the recession is only a partial explanation," 
ABA pointed out. "Increased spending for nondefense purposes, as well as for 
defense, has been a major factor." 

Warned ABA: "The international financial community has become increasingly 
sensitive to budgetary developments in this country, and our failure to submit to 
the fiscal discipline imposed by our international financial position could pose a 
serious threat to confidence in the dollar." 





For its debt management operations, the Treasury received higher marks: 
"Flexibility in debt management has been enhanced both through broader use of bills 
and through use of the cash refunding technique. Heavy reliance on advance 
refunding has helped the Treasury to achieve a slight lengthening of its debt with- 
minimum impact on the market." 

Federal Reserve policy also was commended by ABA. But, the association 
warned, the Fed’s independence must be maintained if monetary policy is to be 
effective, "particularly in periods when the need for restraint is indicated." 

Regarding legislation, the convention 1) reaffirmed "the declared policy of 
the association in seeking the elimination of existing inequities in the taxation of 
financial institutions," 2) declared that a workable withholding system on dividends 
and interest had not yet been devised, and probably wasn't needed anyway. 


SBA Administrator John E. Horne disclosed new figures on the booming small 
business investment company program (BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, Sept. 15). The 
government has now licensed 387 such companies, he reported, and another 180 are 
near the licensing stage. Bank participation in the SBIC program also has been 
growing: so far, 120 banks have invested in 57 investment companies. 

Public sales of securities have now been completed by 37 SBICs for a total of 
$256 million; and 12 other SBIC offerings have been proposed for $66 million. 


Outgoing Comptroller Ray M. Gidney revealed that his office had approved 50 
bank mergers between Jan. 1 and Oct. 10. In his "farewell" address to the conven— 
tion, the popular Gidney stoutly defended his merger policies. Regarding three 
Comptroller—approved mergers attacked by the Justice Dept. in the courts, he said: 
"We are confident that our actions were sound and will stand any scrutiny." 
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From our new 21-story ‘Banco de Boston”’ building in Sao Paulo, 
Ed Munn looks down on the Vale do Anhangabau, central business dis- 
trict of the city that typifies the industrial blossoming of Brazil. Vice 
President Munn directs the activities of some 500 employees, staffing 
our principal offices here and in Rio, our branches in the rising indus- 
trial center of Campinas and Santos, world coffee port. 


Besides conducting a general banking business since 1947, our offices 
serve as listening posts for our many customers who are doing business 
- in South America’s largest country. Fifteen years working with NATIONAL BANK 
Brasileiros have given Mr. Munn clear insight into the manifold ad- j Wi 

vantages — and problems — of trading or manufacturing here. 4 B € ») . fi 2 wy 
Are you getting this sort of experienced first-person service through a 

your current international banking connections? If not, a visit to our 
nearest office might prove profitable. Meanwhile, let us send you our 


brief informative booklet: When You Do Business Abroad. etl om 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Mass. IN NEW YORK: Represented by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall St. OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES: ArcENTINA: Buenos Aires, Avellaneda, Rosario. Brazit: Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Santos, Campinas. REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
ENGLAND: 27-32 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. France: 21 Place Vendome, Paris, rer. CABLE: “‘Massnat”’ International Telex Number: BS1 (Boston) 
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THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
AND GOLD 


A Threat of Further Loss Remains 


The decline in our gold stock has raised some basic questions: 
nations lose gold? What is the significance of a loss of gold? 
thing to be concerned about? 


these and related questions. 


HE OUTFLOW OF GOLD in the past 
three years has aroused consider- 
able concern. The monetary gold 

stock of the United States dropped 
$1.7 billion last year; it declined $5 
billion in the period 1958-1960. Thus 
far this year the loss has been small, 
an outflow in the first part of the year 
being largely offset by increases in 
recent months. But as long as our 
balance-of-payments deficit continues, 
a potential threat of a further loss of 
gold remains. 


Specialization and differences in 
natural resources, climate, and stages 
of economic development give rise to 
a large volume of transactions among 
nations. Purchases and sales of goods 
and services, borrowing and lending, 
and investments, crisscross national as 
well as local and regional boundary 
lines. Some of these transactions 
generate receipts from foreign coun- 
tries, others require that payments be 
made to foreign countries. 


A statement showing a country’s 
payments to and receipts from other 





*The author is Economic Adviser and an officer of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. This 
article is the essence of a lecture delivered at the 
School of Banking, Madison, Wis., and has been 
especially prepared for the exclusive use of 
BANKERS MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The author is 
indebted to Mr. Charles J. Mustoe for valuable 
assistance in editing and preparing the manuscript 
for publication, and to Miss Kathryn Kalmbach and 
Mrs. Mary McClay for preparation of the charts. 
The views expressed are the author's and do not 
necessarily reflect those of the Bank. 
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By CLAY J. ANDERSON* 


countries during a given period of 
time is commonly referred to as its 
balance of international payments. 
Foreign receipts are derived from 
three principal sources: exports of 
goods; services such as banking, ship- 
ping, and insurance rendered foreign- 
ers; and an inflow of funds as a result 
of new loans and investments made 
by foreigners. Payments abroad, on 
the other hand, are made for imported 
goods, services rendered by foreign- 





CLAY J. ANDERSON 
Gold still plays a prominent role. 


Why do 
Is it some- 


lf so, why? Here are plain answers to 


ers, and loans to and investments 
made in foreign countries. 


A $4-Billion Deficit 


Receipts and payments arising from 
a multitude of international trans- 
actions are rarely if ever equal in any 
given period of time. Last year, for 
example, United States payments 
abroad exceeded $30 billion and re- 
ceipts totaled over $27 billion. Allow- 
ing for unrecorded transactions, re- 
ceipts were nearly $4 billion less than 
payments. The difference represents 
the net deficit in our transactions with 
foreign countries. If transfers involved 
in settling a net deficit or surplus are 
included, a country’s international 
transactions always balance. 


In domestic transactions, payment 
is effected mainly by debits and cred- 
its. Transfers of cash in settling net 
balances amount to only a fraction of 
total payments. In foreign transac- 
tions, however, there is no interna- 
tional currency that is generally ac- 
ceptable in making payments among 
countries. A net deficit in international 
accounts must be settled in something 
acceptable to the foreign recipients. 
Gold is the most widely acceptable 
means of international payments, fol- 
lowed by the United States dollar, and 
the English pound sterling. 


A deficit in the United States’ bal- 
ance of international payments is 
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settled in media acceptable to for- 
eigners. They may choose to accept 
gold or dollars, or both. In settlement 
of the $3.8 billion deficit last year, 
foreigners took 2.1 billion in dollars 
and $1.7 billion in gold. The deficit 
for the period 1958-1960 totaled $11 
billion. Foreigners took in payment 
$4.6 billion in gold and a 6.4 billion 
increase in their holdings of dollars. 
Thus a deficit in its international 
balance of payments is one important 
reason a country may lose gold. 


Foreign Preferences Vary 

To the extent that foreigners accept 
dollars in payment of a deficit, they 
accumulate dollars and _ short-term 
assets in the United States. Our short- 
term liabilities to foreigners at mid- 
year amounted to about $21 billion. 
Putting it in another way, foreigners 
had nearly $10 billion on deposit in 
United States banks and had about 
$11 billion invested in United States 
Treasury bills and certificates, and 
other highly liquid short-term paper. 
Regardless of the current status of the 
United States’ balance of international 
transactions—whether deficit or sur- 
plus—foreigners can convert some of 
their accumulated dollar balances and 
short-term assets into gold. Conver- 
sion of foreign-owned dollars -and 
short-term assets is a second reason 
the United States might lose gold. 


Foreign preferences as to holding 


DOLLARS—DEPOSITS & 
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dollars or gold are influenced by seve- 
ral factors. Some countries have long 
followed the policy of holding a large 
proportion of their monetary reserves 
in gold. Dollars accruing to the cen- 
tral banks in these countries almost 
automatically result in a loss of gold. 

Interest-rate differentials also affect 
willingness of foreigners to hold short- 
term dollar assets in the United 
States. A higher rate abroad led to a 
substantial outflow of short-term 
funds from the United States in the 
latter part of last year. But a large 
part of short-term dollar liabilities to 
foreigners are not sensitive to inter- 
national differences in interest rates. 


SHORT TERM ASSETS* 


OWNED BY FOREIGNERS 
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*Primarily U.S. Treasury bills and certificates. 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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Of the $21 billion of foreign-owned 
dollar balances and short-term dollar 


assets, about $10 billion belonged to E 


foreign official institutions (central 


banks, governments, and government § 


agencies), nearly $4 billion to inter- 
national institutions, and about $7 
billion to private holders. 

Official and international institu- 
tions do not normally shift balances 
from one country to another to take 
advantage of interest-rate differen- 
tials. A substantial part of the $7 
billion privately owned represents 
working balances needed in carrying 
on international transactions with the 
United States. Only the excess above 
minimum working balance require- 
ments would be available for short- 
term investment and hence sensitive 
to interest-rate differentials. 


Confidence in Dollar a Must 

Last but not least in importance is 
confidence in the future stability of 
the dollar. Fear that a country may 
have to suspend convertibility or 
devalue its currency can lead to large- 
scale conversion of its currency into 
gold. Runs on a currency arising from 
loss of confidence can be much more 
serious than an outflow of funds to 


take advantage of higher interest rates § 


abroad. The fact that foreign holdings 
of dollars and short-term dollar assets 
increased during the past three years 
is evidence that loss of confidence in 
the dollar was not a significant reason 
for the outflow of gold during that 
period. 

How much significance should be 
attached to an outflow of gold? The 
answer depends largely on the mone- 
tary functions performed by gold. 
In order that the present role of gold 
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may be viewed in perspective, it will 
be helpful to explain briefly the prin- 
cipal functions and operations of the 
traditional gold standard and how this 
standard has been altered over the 
years. Bry 
The essence of the traditional gold 
standard was that the value of a 
country’s money was tied to a speci- 
fied amount of gold, and the gold 
reserve served as a regulator of the 
money supply. Internationally, it pro- 
vided stable foreign exchange rates 
and linked together price levels among 
countries on the gold standard. 


Now you can! 


Our Research Department just 
completed its state-by-state com- 
parisons covering postwar years 
1946-1961: Arizona leads the 
nation in ten out of twelve impor- 
tant indices of growth (second 
in the other two). 
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Can you name the fastest-growing 


state in the nation? 
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A Gold-Regulated Money Supply 

Prior to World War I the principal 
industrial and commercial countries 
were on a gold coin standard. The 
United States dollar was defined as 
the equivalent of 23.22 grains of pure 
gold. Gold bullion was coined into 
money and these coins circulated as a 
means of payment. Other kinds of 
money in circulation were directly or 
indirectly convertible into gold coins, 
thus keeping their value equal to that 
of gold. 

The fact that other money was con- 
vertible into gold meant that the 


These and literally thousands of 
other Arizona facts and figures 
are contained in this new edi- 
tion, just off the press. 

We shall be glad to send a 
complimentary copy to anyone 
interested. 
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supply of currency and deposits that 
could safely be created depended on 


the size of the gold reserve available | 
for redeeming them. An increase in ™ 


the gold reserve made possible an ex- 
pansion in the money supply; a loss of 
reserves tended to bring a contraction. 


This tie between the size of the gold 


reserve and the supply of money in : 
circulation led to the view that the | 


gold standard automatically provided }) 
effective regulation of the money } 


supply. Briefly, this automatic regu- 


lation was supposed to work as fol- | 


lows. Falling prices, for example, 
would stimulate gold production and, 
by discouraging imports and encour- 
aging exports, would result in a more 
favorable balance of trade. An increase 
in gold production and gold imports 


would add to gold reserves and pro- | 
vide the basis for an expansion in the | 


money supply, which in turn would 
check falling prices. 


Rising prices | 


i 
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would have opposite effects: a de- | 
crease in gold reserves and contraction § 
in the money supply which would tend — 


to halt rising prices. 
Internationally, the effect was to 
link together price-cost-income struc- 


tures of countries on the gold stand- f 
ard. Exchange rates could fluctuate 


only within narrow limits. The par 
rate of exchange was determined by 
the ratio of the gold content of the 
countries’ coins. For example, $4.8665 


PO ea spy ee 


was the par rate of exchange between & 
dollars and the pound sterling because § 


the gold content of the pound sterling 
and $4.8665 was the same. The mar- 
ket rate of exchange coula vary above 


or below par only by the cost of ship- | 


ping gold between the two countries. 


A Gold-Regulated Economy 


If, for example, a rising price level | 


resulted in a deficit in a country’s , 


balance of international payments, 
the price of foreign currencies would 


soon rise to the gold export point. : 
An outflow of gold would reduce its 


gold reserve and bring a contraction F 


in credit and the money supply, with 


the resulting downward pressure on § 


the price-cost-income structure. The 
countries gaining gold would experi- 
ence an increase in credit and the 


money supply, with upward pressure § 


on their price-cost-income structures. F 


The mechanism of the traditional gold 


standard thus tended to link together 


prices and economic conditions among 
countries on the gold standard. 


Coinage and use of gold coins as 4 


circulating medium were expensive. 
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The fact that other money was con- 
vertible into gold coins at any time 
in any amount subjected the gold re- 
serve to the whims of the people. 
Rumors and loss of confidence might 
result in a run on gold, thus depleting 
the gold reserve. Depletion of the gold 
reserve might occur at a time when 
domestic economic conditions called 
for expansion, not contraction, of the 
money supply. 

The gold bullion standard, which 
replaced the gold coin standard in 
most countries following World War 
I, was designed to remedy some of 
these defects. Gold was no longer 
coined into money. Currency and de- 
posits could be exchanged for gold 
bullion—actually gold bars of a spec- 
fied weight and fineness—but not gold 
coins. The effect was to limit to large 
amounts convertibility of money into 
gold. The gold bullion standard ef- 
fectively tied the value of money to a 
specified amount of gold without the 
expense of coinage and use of gold 
coins as a means of payment. Limiting 
convertibility to rather large amounts 
diminished the threat that rumors 
might induce runs on the gold reserve. 


The gold exchange standard repre- 
sented another type of departure from 
the traditional standard. Some coun- 
tries tied their money to gold indirect- 
ly by offering to redeem it in the cur- 
rency of another country that was on 
a gold standard. The effect was to 
make the country’s currency redeem- 
able in gold in another country. The 
gold exchange standard was used prin- 
cipally by countries which found it 
difficult and expensive to accumulate 
sufficient gold reserve for redemption 
of their currencies. An advantage of 
this standard was that a country could 
hold its monetary reserve in foreign 
exchange, a part of which could be 
invested in foreign liquid earning 
assets. 


Gold vs. Monetary Policy 


The above changes related to the 
method of tying the value of other 
types of money to the value of gold. 
A more significant change was a shift 
in emphasis from automatic regula- 
tion to a managed gold standard. 
Experience demonstrated that a gold 
reserve did not automatically increase 
and decrease as changing economic 
conditions warranted expansion and 
contraction in credit and the money 
supply. An outflow of gold during re- 
cession sometimes made difficult or 
even impossible pursuit of an easy 
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money policy needed to promote re- 
covery. 

It was such conflicts that led to 
abandonment of the ‘‘automatic’”’ gold 
standard. Instead of relying on 
changes in the gold reserve to regulate 
the money supply, central banks pur- 
sued policies designed to achieve ac- 
cepted national economic goals. Gold 
flows in conflict with such policies were 
offset in so far as possible. Even so 
the gold standard still imposed limits 
on management by the central bank. 
An outflow might so deplete the gold 
reserve that the central bank would be 
compelled to pursue a more restrict- 
ive policy than was desirable from the 
standpoint of national economic ob- 
jectives. 

Gold now plays a more limited role 
in money systems and monetary 
policy than in the days of the tradi- 
tional gold standard. The signifi- 
cance of an outflow or an inflow of 
gold should be viewed not in relation 
to its former but to its present role 
nationally and internationally. 


U. S. on Modified Standard 


The United States is on what is 
sometimes referred to as a modified 
form of gold bullion standard. The 
Federal Reserve Banks are — 
by law to maintain a minimum re- 
serve of gold certificates equi¥alent 
to 25 per cent of their combin&i de- 
posit and Federal Reserve note diabil- 
ities. Gold certificates held as re- 
serve by the Reserve Banks myst be 
backed 100 per cent by gold bullion 
held by the Treasury. The Treasury 
is also required to hold $156 million 
of gold bullion as a reserve against 
outstanding United States notes and 
Treasury notes of 1890. Federal Re- 
serve Banks hold over $17 billion of 
gold certificates—about $6 billion in 
excess of the legal requirement. 


Monetary gold was nationalized in 
the early thirities. As a resuft, in- 
dividuals and private institutiqdhs, in- 


cluding Federal Reserve Ban can- 
not redeem money in gold? The 
_price of gold is fixed at $35 anjpunce, 


and purchases and sales are subject 
to rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
actual practice, the Treasury stands 
ready to buy gold from or sell gold to 
official institutions—central banks, 
governments, international institu- 
tions—at this price. For official in- 
stitutions, therefore, dollars are free- 
ly convettible into gold and vice 
versa. 
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Excess Gold Frees Fed Actions 

The gold reserve has not been a 
significant determinant of monetary 
policy in the United States for many 
years. Federal Reserve actions are 
directed toward helping to achieve 
three widely accepted economic goals: 
a stable price level, smoothing out the 
upward and downward swings of bus- 
iness activity, and sustained economic 
growth. Achievement of these objec- 
tives rather than size of the gold re- 
serve has long been the primary de- 
terminant of monetary policy— 
whether ease or restraint. Ability to 
formulate monetary policy in terms 
of domestic economic goals, however, 
derives from a substantial excess re- 
serve of gold certificates. Should 
this excess be seriously reduced or 
eliminated, the System could be hand- 
icapped or even prevented from pur- 
suing policies that would be appro- 
priate in terms of domestic economic 
objectives. 

The recent recession illustrated how 
a persistent outflow of gold may in- 
fluence actions taken to achieve ob- 
jectives. Arresting recession and pro- 
moting recovery called for an easy 
money policy—an ample supply of 
reserves and low interest rates. Low 
short-term rates encouraged foreign 
holders of dollars to shift funds to 
London and other centers where in- 
terest rates were higher, thus accele- 
rating the outflow of gold. It seem- 
ed desirable, therefore, to supply re- 
serves in ways that would exert as 
little downward pressure as possible 
on short-term rates. 


Under legislative authority pre- 
viously granted, member banks were 


permitted to count vault cash as re- 
serves. Most of the reserves so sup- 
plied accrued to country banks, which 
typically do not return funds to the 
money market as promptly as larger 
banks. Open market purchases to 
supply reserves were conducted in 
intermediate and longer maturities as 
well as short-term securities. Pur- 
chases outside the short-term area 
put the direct impact on intermediate 
and long-term rather than short-term 
rates. 


International Settlements in Gold 


Gold still plays a prominent role in 
international finance. The world’s 
monetary gold stock, excluding the 
U. S. S. R. and othe: communist 
countries, exceeds $40 billion. Major 
holders are West Germany, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Canada, and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


In many countries, central banks 
are not required by law to maintain 
a certain minimum reserve in gold or 
gold certificates. Neither are their 
currencies redeemable in gold by 
private holders. Since the _ recent 
moves toward convertibility, how- 
ever, most of the major countries per- 
mit foreign official institutions to con- 
vert their currencies into gold bars at 
a fixed price. Gold bars are the most 
widely accepted means of settling 


ARE ROME Gy ce 


balances between countries, and a © 


number of central banks keep a sub- 
stantial part of their monetary re- 
serves in gold. These bars are num- 
bered and are of specified weight and 
fineness. 
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Daily Interest Calculation Is Accurate and Automatic 


with BURROUGHS F 2000 


Daily interest calculation can be a boon to banks 
seeking to increase savings deposits. 


Now Burroughs F 2000 makes daily interest practi- 
cal by being accurate, quick, simple and automatic. 


The F 2000 is a compact computer at an accounting 
machine price for banks of all sizes. In addition to 
daily interest, it is ideal for loan scheduling, commer- 
cial and mortgage loan posting, service charge 
calculation, loan interest accruals, payroll... 
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liability ledger, general ledger and daily statement. 


Your returns made possible by increased savings 
deposits will pay for the F 2000 within a year. For 
full details, write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Michigan. Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs 
Corporation 





Actually, only a small part of re- 
ported gold imports and exports re- 
sult in physical shipment of the metal 
from one country to another. Gold 
bars are ‘‘earmarked’’—-held in cus- 
tody for foreign owners. At mid- 
year, for example, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York held over 
$11 billion of earmarked gold. This 
gold is not included in the gold stock 
of the United States because it is 
legally owned by foreign institutions. 
Suppose the United States Treasury 
sells a hundred gold bars—approxi- 
mately $1,400,000—to the central 
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bank of foreign country. The usual 
procedure would be to move the 100 
bars from the Treasury’s reserve to 
the compartment holding gold ear- 
marked for the account of the central 
bank. Earmarking avoids loss from 
abrasion and the cost involved in 
shipping gold from one country to 
another. 

The influence of the gold reserve on 
monetary policy varies among coun- 
tries. In most of the advanced in- 
dustrial and commercial countries, in- 
ternational transactions are more im- 
portant relative to domestic transac- 
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tions than in the United State. 
Moreover, most countries have much 
smaller cushions of excess gold re 
serves above legal or working balance 
requirements than the United States, 
For both reasons, monetary policig 
in most foreign countries are mor 
sensitive to balance-of-payments de 
ficits and gold outflows than in this 
country. 


To Sum Up 


A balance-of-payments deficit gives 
foreigners the right to receive pay. 
ment in dollars or gold. To the e. 
tent that they take dollars, they build 
up holdings of dollar deposits and 
short-term assets in the United States, 
The United States may lose gold be 
cause of either a current deficit in its 
balance of payments or conversion of 
accumulated dollar balances and 
short-term assets into gold. Conver. 
sion of accumulated balances ani 
short-term assets into gold in larg 
volume is unlikely unless foreign 
holders lose confidence in the futur 
stability of the dollar. 


The present monetary role of gold 
differs considerably from its role in 
the days of traditional gold standard. 
Gold no longer serves as an automatic 
regulator of the money supply. 
Monetary policy is normally deter 
mined in accordance with actions 
needed to achieve national economic 
goals—not by increases and decreases 
in the gold reserve. Gold outflows 
and inflows, however, if persistent, 
may handicap the central bank in 
pursuing monetary policies appro 
priate to domestic economic stability 
and sustained growth. 


Gold still plays an important role 
in the settlement of international 
transactions. Gold bars are a widely 
accepted means of international pay- 
ment, and they constitute the major 
part of international monetary re 
serves. 


Foundation Membership 
At All-Time High 


Membership in the Foundation for 
Commercial Banks has risen to an alk 
time high of 5,815. Allen B. Morgan, 
vice chairman-membership ‘for the 
Foundation and president of the First 
National Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 
said that 70 per cent of all deposits it 
the nation’s banks were representel 
by membership, and that 90 per cent 
of the deposits in the banks of nin 
states were thus represented. 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments « Municipals ¢ Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


Completion of the Treasury’s last major 1961 financing carried prices of U. S. 
government securities to near their lowest levels since reversal of the temporary 
market uptrend in May. In early November, yields on issues maturing in more than 


seven years ranged from 3.85 to 4.05 per cent. 


Firmer short—term rates and yields seemed about to develop in the wake of some— 
what lower free reserves for the banking system and tauter money market conditions. 


Reflecting an effort to achieve maximum maturity extension of the national 
debt, the Treasury’s terms in the refunding of $7 billion 2 1/2s due November 15 
were unusually generous. This exerted upward pressure on all Treasury yields. 

Offered in exchange for the maturing issues were a 3 1/4 per cent note due 
February 15, 1963, a 3 3/4 per cent bond due May 15, 1966, priced at 99 3/4 to yield 
3.81 per cent, and a 3 7/8 per cent bond maturing November 15, 1974, priced at 99 to 
yield 3.97 per cent. 


By giving holders of the maturing bonds the right to exchange into the new 


‘issues, rather than replacing the old 2 1/2s with a straight cash financing, the 


Treasury chose to emphasize improved structure of the federal debt rather than to 
build up its cash position. Institutional investors are believed more willing to 
roll over maturing issues into intermediate and longer maturities than to subscribe 
outright for such issues, particularly when the size of allotments is uncertain. 

To cover any attrition on the refunding, the Treasury announced an auction of an 
$800 million strip of eight bills maturing between December 7 and January 25. 

As books opened on the refunding, commercial bank interest in the new 1966 
bonds was reported running high. Many banks in areas where loan demand has been 
lagging expressed desire for higher current income, particularly in view of failure 
of the Treasury 9l—day and six-month bill rates to advance significantly this year. 


Underlying the irregular but persistent uptrend in yields on Treasury obli- 
gations since late spring are continuing improvement of business conditions and 
large-scale Treasury deficit financing. Combined with Federal Reserve monetary 
ease, these have brought about a major rise in total bank credit and deposits. 

Although much of the growth occurred in the time deposit category during the 
first eight months of the year, since the end of August demand deposits have been 
expanding at a brisk pace. 

Total loans and investments adjusted of reporting banks totalled $117 
billion in late October, up $8.3 billion over the past year and $3.9 billion 
Since mid-1961. Total loans adjusted, although up but $900 million since midyear, 
appear likely to rise seasonally and cyclically at an accelerated pace. 


Results of 18 months of Federal Reserve monetary ease are now, therefore, 
being reflected in a steady expansion of money supply. Meanwhile, adding to investor 
Caution in the background, the 1962 federal budgetary picture and the U. S. 
balance-of-—payments position continued to worsen. 
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Statements by Administration economists that inflationary pressures may be 
apparent by late 1962, continuing fears at home and abroad over the position of the 
dollar in the wake of wage—price and fiscal developments in the U. S., and likeli- 
hood of sustained strength in the economy over many months ahead all contribute to 
probability of early Federal Reserve policy modification. 


Of more immediate importance is the continued differential between yields 
on short-term investments in the U. S. and abroad, which encourages a shift of 
interest—conscious funds to foreign capitals. 

A further reason for anticipation of materially higher short-term rates 
over months ahead is probable inability of banks to continue adding to their 
government portfolios at the same pace as in 1961 although there will be Treasury 
cash needs in the first half of 1962. 


The latest official budget deficit estimate of $6.9 billion means an 
actual cash deficit of about $8.4 billion because of the estimated excess of $1.5 
billion of trust fund expenditures over receipts. The Treasury has already 
completed about $8 billion of new financing in the current fiscal year, and may not 
require additional new funds unless there is further deterioration of the budget; 
but the debt managers will be without the usual healthy seasonal surplus in the 
first six months of 1962, and they must refund $6 billion of tax anticipation bills 
coming due in March and June. 

Government portfolios of reporting banks expanded by more than $4 billion 
to reach $34.3 billion in the first ten months of 1961. Meanwhile, in the first 
half of the year, government holdings of private non-bank investors declined 
$2.1 billion. Failure of bank portfolio expansion to continue at this year’s rate— 
which seems likely—even in the face of heavy Treasury short-term financing needs 
means that private non-bank investors must absorb much of the volume of new short- 
term issues that will be marketed. This should be completed only at higher rates. 


A period of stability—at times approaching buoyancy—ruled the municipal 
bond market in October, continuing the much improved tone that first appeared in 
September. Last month’s combined $78.5 million offering of 26 Public Housing agency 
bonds was bid in at an average interest cost to the borrowers at 3.4474, lowest in 
two years. While many new issues have met a fair reception and short maturities have 
been in particularly good demand in the secondary market, the municipal market still 
retains one of its most pronounced characteristics: appearance of sudden and often 
unexpected investor resistance when new issues are not priced favorably against 
existing market yields and when, similarly, secondary offerings are marked up with 
too much enthusiasn. 

Although November bond election proposals to be acted upon by voters 
totalled only $1.2 billion, lowest in four years, the volume of bonds already 
_ authorized but not sold still is very large and suggests stable-—to—firmer municipal 
yields over coming months. 


Corporate bond market firmness persisted through October, largely as a 
result of a light calendar of new offerings. Many of the larger recent placements 
have been oversubscribed. In early November, the yield spread between top-rated 
corporates and long-term governments had narrowed to a historically very low 40 
basis points. This fact, together with the likelihood of much heavier corporate 
borrowing in early 1962—including a new AT&T financing—suggests the market may have 
reached a temporary peak. 
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helps you attract and keep the personnel 
you want 


Whatever the size of your staff—one person or fifteen or fifty—The Philabank Plan 
enables you to offer a full-scale, “Big Industry” employee benefits program—at completely 


manageable cost. 


The Philabank Plan is the only plan of its kind in existence today. Thoroughly tested, it is 


being used by many financial institutions throughout the country to provide: 
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You select the level of benefits desired—thus controlling the Plan's basic cost. Through 
“dual-funding” you enjoy other important advantages. You buy insurance protection 
at “wholesale” rates; discharge of pension obligations is guaranteed; you gain specific 
tax benefits. 


The Philabank Plan is integrated with Social Security; may be used effectively to improve 
upon existing pension or group insurance plans. Another outstanding factor is that The 
Philabank Plan may be installed without the usual large initial indebtedness to cover 
employees’ past service, and on a flexible contribution basis. 


We'll be glad to send you an informative booklet giving full details on this unique—and 
uniquely helpful—plan. Just write, wire or phone your District Officer at the Main Office. 
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ENEFITS FoR EM? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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HOW IMPORTANT IS 
A CENTRAL LOCATION? 


The experience of these two very different Florida banks 
would indicate that there are far more important considera- 
tions, including room for adequate expansion, ample park- 
ing space, freedom to design for utility, and customer con- 


venience. 


BY CHARLES LAYNG 


HE NEW BUILDING of the Florida 
National Bank at Orlando rep- 
resents an investment of $2,500,- 

000 which includes the cost of land 
and fixtures; the newly organized 
Bank of West Orange in Ocoee, 
Florida, some ten miles away has an 
investment in physical properties of 
$125,000. One is a long-established 
city bank, the other a new country- 
town bank, yet despite their great dif- 
ferences they have a most important 
factor in common—they’re both gear- 
ed to the needs of the motor-borne 
customer. These steadily growing 
needs influenced not only the design 
but also the location of both new bank 
buildings. 

The Florida National Bank at 
Orlando moved from the exact center 
of that city to a location about a mile 
away, on the perimeter of the present 
downtown business section. The 
Bank of West Orange, although serv- 
ing a town of only 3,000 people, pick- 
ed a location in what had been an 
orange grove, half a mile away from 
its one block of business buildings. 
The officers of both banks had made 
a careful study of all factors having a 
bearing on the desirability of these 
sites from the standpoints of all con- 
cerned, and both arrived at the same 
conclusion—that outlying locations 
were much to be preferred to those 
situated in the more central but also 
more congested areas. 


The Florida National at Orlando— 
part of the duPont chain of Florida 
banks—had been located in its own 
building in the center of the city for 
31 years. The four corners of the 
principal downtown intersection were 
occupied, respectively, by the bank, 
the city’s two principal department 
stores, and its largest hotel. The 
bank couldn’t possibly have been 
more in the middle of things. But 
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property adjoining the bank in this 
prime central location unfortunately 
proved to be much too costly to lend 
itself to the bank’s use for expansion 
purposes. 


People Bring Automobiles 

In 15 years Orlando had doubled 
in size. In that period a new missile 
plant employing more than 10,000 
people had been built, along with 
factories for ancillary industries and 
sub-contractors. The bustling citrus 
center blossomed forth with an all- 
around economy that brought in 
thousands of new people. More im- 
portant, it also brought in thousands 
of additional automobiles. 


Where the bank was located at the 
time, a “‘snorkel’’ type auto teller ar- 
rangement was first installed to take 
eare of the rapidly growing demand 
for automobile banking. This work- 
ed after a fashion until the traffic on 
the city’s main street grew to such 


proportions that the city fathers re- 
quested the bank not to clutter it up 
with bank parking. A makeshift ar- 
rangement was set up on another 
street, but the demand for automobile 
banking continued to increase. 


There seemed to be only one answer 
—to move away from the congested 
area where automobile banking was 
almost an impossibility. Since Or- 
lando is the big city nearest to Cape 
Canaveral, with its constantly in- 
creasing installations, no relief from 
congestion was in sight. A new ex- 
pressway being built through the city 
promised some relief from the conges- 
tion but the bank’s officers felt this 
would prove to be only temporary. 
How right they were is indicated by 
the recent announcement that the 
gigantic Nova project is to be located 
at the Cape, which will bring many 
more thousands of workers into Or- 
lando. 


The Florida National group is 
known to have progressive but con- 
servative officers and the Orlando 
bank is no exception. They made 
their own extensive analysis and 
availed themselves of other studies re- 
garding the city’s future growth 
trends before deciding upon a new 
location. These studies indicated that 
the expanding downtown section 
would grow northward. Two large 
lakes in the immediate downtown 
area, plus a railway and the new ex- 
pressway, barred growth in the other 
three directions, but there were eco- 
nomic reasons, as well, for moving the 
bank to the north of town. 





Part of the Florida National's 13 drive-in teller windows. 
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O. P. HEWITT 


The present location consists of 
most of a complete square block, with 
access to all four adjacent streets. 
Since the bank stays open until 8 p.m. 
on Friday nights, the task of moving 
had to be completed between that 
hour and 9 a.m. Monday morning. 
0. P. “Pete” Hewitt, the bank presi- 
dent, claims to have had a total of 
four hours’ sleep during that entire 
week end; Keith Abele, vice president, 
had about the same amount, but every 
detail of the operation had been 
thoroughly planned and the move was*® 
accomplished with military precision. 


A Land-Office Business 


From the opening day, the 13 drive- 
in teller windows have done a land- 
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We ave fleased 
lo announce the establishment of ‘a 


Municipal Bond Department 


7 
ander lhe management of 
a 


Francis P. Magoun III 


40 Water Street Boston 6, Massachusetts 
Telephone LAfayette 3-6800 Area Code 617 
New York City Telephone WOrth 6-4545 


TWX Boston 305 


The Nation’ SHAWMUT BANK 
of Boston 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


1,060,000 Shares 


First Union Realty 


Shares of Beneficial Interest 
(Par Value $1 Per Share) 


Price $12.50 a share 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable in any State trom only such of the undersigned and 
such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Hayden, Miller & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Bache & Co. Clark, Dodge : & Co. Dominick & L Dominick Hallgarten & Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. McDonald & Company F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Ball, Burge & Kraus Fulton, Reid & Co., Inc. Merrill, Turben & Co., Inc. 

Prescott & Company R. W. Pressg-ich & Co. 


The Ohio Company 
Spencer Trask & Co. Tucker, Anthony & R. L. Day 


October 26, 1961. 








TO MAKE YOUR 
RECORD SECURITY 
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Yj PROGRAM DOUBLY SECURE 


The simplest, safest technique is to keep records 
on microfilm and to store a duplicate set 
of these films in a safe off-the-premises location. 


a5e4 


Recent Treasury Department recom- 
mendations underscore the need for every 
bank to keep duplicate records that would 
be available if its originals were destroyed. 
And as pointed out in news reports, the 
lowest cost and easiest way to get this 
increased protection is to microfilm your 
records . . . and then store the films away 
from the bank. 


No doubt you’re already taking care of 
some important bank records. But there 
may be many you’ve overlooked . . . 
records you should be safeguarding on 
film regularly. Or it may be that you 
have only one microfilm copy of these 
items . . . when it would be safer to have 
a duplicate roll for off-the-premises 
storage. 


Chances are you can set up a vital 
records security program with your pres- 
ent microfilming equipment. We will be 
glad to answer any question you may 
have and help you get your program 
started. 

And if you feel the need for newer, 
more automated microfilming equip- 
ment, you'll want to know more about 
the new Recorpak RELIANT 500 
Microfilmer, which lets you expose two 
rolls simultaneously, and combines new 
speed and versatility. 

Write today for booklet, “Operation 
Preparedness,” offered to financial in- 
stitutions as a public service. Recordak 
Corporation, 415 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDEK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 34th year 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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office business. They are open from 
Monday through Thursday from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Friday from 8 
till 8. After five months’ operation, 
these drive-in windows are handling 
more than 1,000 transactions daily, 
more than five times the number pre- 
viously handled. Indoor transactions 
are also facilitated by the fact that 
there is a parking lot with a 300-car 
capacity on the bank’s own property, 
which presents a startling contrast to 
the frantic search for parking space 
necessitated by the crowded condition 
of the downtown area. 

The bank’s officers realized that 
they would lose a certain number of 
accounts of the “walk-in” type that 
had come to them from the business 
houses in the central location, but 
this probability was taken in stride as 
a calculated risk. The still growing 
increase of some 500 per cent in drive- 
in teller transactions and the opening 
of more than 1,200 new accounts give 
ample evidence of the soundness of 
their decision. 


Another factor that weighed heavily 
in the decision to move to a less 
crowded area was the resulting ability 
to design the new quarters with an 
eye single to the needs of present-day 
efficiency, with little or no regard for 
space considerations. Ample room 
has thus been provided for the install- 
ation of the most modern equipment 
known to banking, much of which 
has been on order for upwards of six 
months. A forerunner of what is to 
come is a recently installed MICR 
sorter. 


Space in the downtown location 
had been at such a premium as to 
slow down the task of bringing the 
bank’s equipment up to date. As 
matters now stand, the bank has been 
freed of all the restraints formerly im- 
posed by a lack of space, and, apart 
from the marble interiors and the 
bronze grill work which are the hall- 
mark of the duPont chain of banks, 
just about everything has been chang- 
ed. All departments, moreover, are 
_ now prepared to take care of any 
need for expansion that is likely to 
arise in the foreseeable future. The 
bank occupies all five floors of the 
new building, and its foundations were 
so built as to make it possible to con- 
struct additional floors when they are 
needed. 


Women Make a Difference 


The bank has made some interest- 
ing studies of the people who use the 
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RAY E. JACKSON 


drive-in windows. They represent a 
cross section of all customers who 
normally use the bank’s services, but 
with an interesting difference. A 
very large number of them are women 
who use automobile banking because 
they are not sufficiently dressed up to 
enter a downtown bank where they 
might encounter an acquaintance. 
The service is also much used by wo- 
men with one or more children whom 
they would hesitate to leave in a 
downtown parking lot while attend- 
ing to their banking. 

The present location of course has 
advantages other than that of mere 
roominess. As previously explained, 
it is in the path of an outward expan- 
sion of the downtown business area. 
It is just a block from the only high- 
way between Orlando and Cape Cana- 
veral to the east. This same highway 
is also a heavily traveled entry into 
Orlando from the west. Sufficiently 
close to attract business to the bank, 
but far enough away not to cause traf- 
fic congestion, is the intersection of 
Florida 50 and U. S. 441, 17, and 92, 
which regularly records the greatest 
daily traffic flow of any highway in- 
tersection in the state. 

The bank will also be readily ac- 
cessible from two cloverleaf intersec- 
tions on the new expressway that is 
being completed through the city. 
It has already attracted a number of 
new accounts from Winter Park, im- 
mediately adjacent to the north. It 
is the Orlando bank nearest to that 
small city, and it will be much nearer 
when the expressway is completed in 
a year or two. 


“‘Sure,”’ said President Hewitt as he 
summed up the situation, ‘‘we lost 
some walk-in downtown accounts. 
We expected that would happen. 
What we didn’t expect was that 
several of them would come back to 
us a month or so after they left us, but 
they did. The new accounts are 
amply compensating for the losses. 
So is the increased efficiency of opera- 
tion. More important than all of 


this, though, is the fact that we’re all | 


set for any future expansion this 
booming, growing area may require. 
For example, we couldn’t anticipate 
at the time we were making our plans 
that the gigantic Nova moon-shot 
undertaking would come to the area, 
with all that it will mean; but every 
department in the bank is ready for 
He 


A Citrus Bank 


ST RE ees. 


The demand for automobile bank- : 
ing facilities also had much to do with | 


the location of the Bank of West 
Orange in Ocoee. 
tives are concerned, it’s a one-man 
bank. Ray E. Jackson, the execu- 
tive vice president, is the only officer 


So far as execu- | 


who is active in the new bank’s daily j 


operations, but he’s had a great deal 
of experience in considerably larger 
banks. 

Except for the small business ac- 
counts in this town of 3,000 inhabi- 
tants, its bank is geared to the citrus 


ELM TIT I 


business and was established by citrus | 


men. 
centered for many years in the citrus 
industry. The surrounding area is 
almost exclusively devoted to the 
growing of citrus fruits, and the town’s 


All of its economy has been © 


two citrus packing plants comprise its _ 


only industry of any size. 

The town of Ocoee hadn’t previous- 
ly had a bank since the break-up of 
the Florida boom in 1928. In years 


past its bank had been located in its © 
only business block; and although | 
there isn’t too much congestion in [| 


that block even now, the relatively 
large number of auto-borne customers 


dictated the choice of an altogether | 


different location. So the new build- 
ing is situated where a boulevard 


from Orlando dead-ends into a state ; 
road, at least a half mile from down- | 


town. 


When the site was selected, the | 
area in which it was located had only 


one business establishment—a corner | 


filling station. The wisdom of the 
choice has nevertheless been amply 
demonstrated. A 30-acre shopping 
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Hammermill 
Sentry Safety 
guards your 
checks on the 
front and back! 





New Hammermill Sentry Safety 
shouts “STOP” the moment com- 
mercial ink eradicator is applied 


o f over ink writing. The surface design 

wl ° e 

Vest vanishes, a rash of warning words 

ecu- | pops out, and the check-raising 

ee culprit gives up in despair. 

ecu- 

ficer You get this instant protection on 

a both sides of the check. Hammermill 

ger Sentry Safety guards endorsers, too. 

_ A smooth, level surface assures you 

rabi- | accurate reproduction of type E-13B 

itrus | magnetic coding symbols. Ask your 

itrus | . , 

been bank stationer for free samples— 

itrus in seven colors and white—and 

a for more information. Or write to 
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center is to be built adjacent to the 
bank, adjoining 1t on two sides. It 
will not intertere with the bank’s 
parking and drive-in facilities, how- 
ever, as these were adequately pro- 
vided for when the property was pur- 
chased. Additional business will be 
drawn from the several new subdivi- 
sions which have been built along the 
newly constructed boulevard extend- 
ing from Ocoee to Orlando and are 
occupied in the main by employees of 
the latter’s missile plant. 


The entire building was designed 
with a view to ready expansion at al- 
most any point at small expense. 
Here, too, the latest and best equip- 
ment appropriate to the needs of the 
bank’s customers is on the job, and am- 
ple provision has been made for what- 
ever expansion the future may require. 


As a result of astute management, 
this completely new bank—just ten 
miles from the big Orlando banks and 
three miles from a bank in an adjacent 
small city—has made a _ successful 
start and continues to flourish. At 
the end of the first six months of its 
operation, its deposits were approach- 
ing $1,500,000, and its loans totaled 


nearly $600,000. The bank’s busi- 
ness is of course quite largely depen- 
dent upon the citrus business, in which 
most of its officers and directors are 
directly engaged. 


Many Small Depositors 


There are many small depositors, 
however, who live in the nearby small 
towns, particularly in the new sub- 
divisions, and their number is stead- 
ily increasing. All of these are at- 
tracted to the new bank by the facili- 
ties it supplies to those who find it 
convenient or necessary to bank from 
their automobile. 

“Rural Florida,” observes Ray 
Jackson, “is a countryside with a 
‘wheel economy.’ We feel that in 
supplying ‘wheel banking’ facilities, 
we're catering to a distinct need that 
country banks have thus far met only 
casually, if at all. We’re not in the 
least casual about it. It’s a large and 
growing part of our business and de- 
serves and gets our all-out efforts to 
supply the best of facilities.” 


Thus, two quite contrasting banks, 


both in point of size and the character 
of their business, have staked their 


STANDARD FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


is pleased to announce the acquisition of 


SECURITY INDUSTRIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Richmond, Virginia 








future on automobile banking. They 
have not only provided drive-in telle 
facilities, but have also made available 
to both customers and employes 
ample parking space on the bank’! 
own property; and the results of some! 
six months of operation have proved) 
to be excellent. Both are prepared, 
to take care of any need for expansion 
that the future may hold for them, 
They might well be described a 
“banks with built-in breathing space."|) 


* 


Good for Employee Morale i 
Finally, it is especially worth not-§ 
ing that these banks have by no means 
failed to give every possible consider. 
ation to those factors that have a 
special bearing on employee welfan| 
and morale. Their beautiful ani) 
spacious surroundings have made 4 
substantial contribution to the much- 
sought-after employee attitude that 
makes for an esprit de corps of: 
very high order. Both banks, more 
over, have provided gathering placa) 
for their employees that are suited to! 
their respective needs, the entire 
fourth floor of the Florida Nationa 
having been given over to employe 
lounge and meeting room purposes. 









Security Industrial Loan Association, and its 
subsidiary, operating in the states of Virginia 
and Maryland, engages in the business of mak- 
ing deed-of-trust loans. 


















STANDARD FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


BUSINESS FACTORS CORPORATION FORTUNE FACTORS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. New York, N. Y. 








FACTORS CORPORATION OF AMERICA oe — INC. 
Philadelphia, Penna. allas, Texas 


SFC ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION UNIVERSAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. 


SFC FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


SECURITY INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Richmond, Virginia 
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If your business 


Is | Import-Export | 
talk to the people 








at Chase Manhattan 


The intricacies of world trade are the 
special province of Senior Vice Presi- 
dent William S. DuBois. 

A banker since 1925, he has con- 
centrated on the financing and servic- 
ing of imports and exports since 1930. 

To the domestic banker and his 
customers engaged in world trade 
William S. DuBois’ long familiarity 
with commodities and key people in 
the commodity markets can be ex- 
tremely helpful. So, too, can Chase 
Manhattan’s many overseas branches 
and the more than 51,000 corre- 
spondents and their branches around 
the world that implement the finan- 
cial planning programmed by William 
DuBois and his International Depart- 
ment Staff at Chase Manhattan’s New 
York headquarters. 

Why not talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan about your import- 
export needs. Simply write to: Inter- 
national Department, The Chae 
Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York 15, or 
if urgency requires it, telephone 
LL 2-2222. 


Pb, 
THE c) 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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CURRENT COMMENT 
.. . At ABA’s 87th Annual Convention 


The Liberal’s Aim 
Actor Ronald Reagan: 


HE LIBERAL CAMPAIGNS for more 
and more participation by the 
federal government in areas 

heretofore the province of the state, 
community and individual. The 
only common denominator needed 
to win his support of any legislation 
is the extent to which it will in- 
crease the power and authority of 
the central government . . . Under 
high-flown phrases, “‘freedom from 
want,” “human rights,” etc., we 
see the federal government laying 
its hand on housing, health, farm- 
ing, industry and education . ; 
Today the tax collectors take 33 
cents out of every dollar earned; 
and of that 33 cents, 23 cents goes 
to the federal government . 

Wouldn’t it make more sense to 
leave that money in the local com- 
munity to begin with instead of 
running it through that puzzle 
palace on the Potomac, only to have 
it returned minus a carrying charge? 


Goal for the 60s 


George Champion, chairman of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank: 


WOULD SET as a goal for the six- 
ties a cut of no less than 10 per 
cent in taxes and a reduction of 

$30 billion in the federal debt. Let 
me point out that what I am sug- 
gesting is eminently practical in 
spite of the increased needs for de- 
fense . . The fault in the past 
hasn’t lain in defense or foreign aid. 
Rather, the basic, major difficulty 
has stemmed from skyrocketing 
subsidies and welfare costs. 


Case for Savings Deposits 


Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., president 
of The First National Bank of 
Chicago: 

OME commercial bankers empha- 
size the greater desirability of 
demand deposits which they 

distinguish as ‘‘free deposits.’’ The 
implication is that demand deposits 
are cost free, hence more profitable, 
whilst savings deposits are obtained 
only at the price of an interest pay- 
ment, hence are more costly and 


consequently less profitable. (But) 
demand deposits are not ‘‘free.’’ 
Whether you process by hand, by 
machine or by computer, you know 
that the check handling incident 
to demand deposits is a very ex- 
pensive operation . Further- 
more, we are all aware that the ex- 
penses incident to our services to 
demand account depositors are in- 
creasing rapidly as corporate trea- 
surers reduce balances in relation 
to services required or, conversely, 
step up the amount (and cost) of 
the services required in respect to 
existing balances . In many 
cases it would appear that demand 
deposits may cost as much as, or 
more than, the maximum 3 per 
cent we can now pay on savings. 
Even if savings do cost more than 
demand deposits, this higher cost 
may be more than offset by the 
greater income which can be de- 
rived. Inasmuch as, in normal 
times, savings deposits tend to be 
more stable than demand deposits, 
we can invest them in the longer 
term, hence higher rate loans—real 
estate loans in many communities, 
consumer credit in some, term loans 
in the larger metropolitan centers. 


Still Needed? 
Charles M. Williams, Harvard Uni- 
versity professor of banking and fi- 
nance: 
HE BIG REASON for Regulation 
Q historically was that it 
would protect banking and 
the public from excessive and un- 
sound rate competition . . . Some 
bankers feel now that release of 
Regulation Q restraints would loose 
floodgates of across-the-board rate 
increases which would force the re- 
luctant to join in uneconomic action 
or dangerous overreaching for in- 
come. Yet this is to say that other 
commercial banks are your real 
competition for rate-sensitive sav- 
ings, that the aggressive bankers 
will not use rate with skill and imag- 
ination, indeed that they will act 
like fools, that mistakes of the 20s 
must be blindly repeated. I don’t 
think any such view of your in- 
dustry is valid. 


Valedictory 


Outgoing Comptroller of the Currency 

Ray M. Gidney: 

Are a bank merger, competi- 
tion is almost always stimu- 
lated by the actions and re- 

actions attending the changed stat- 
us . . . The present health of our 
banking system is in important 
measure due to well planned and 
meritorious mergers which have oc- 
curred over the years, for in almost 
all cases the stronger institution 
carries its superiority in manage- 
ment, personnel and other factors 
into the combined bank. 


Matter for Study 


Robert R. Duncan, 
Harvard Trust Co. 


HILE we are committed to the 
principle enunciated in 
Regulation F which limits 

participations in a common trust 
fund to those with a bona fide trust 
purpose, there is a_ substantial 
feeling among many of our mem- 
bers that we should at least serious- 
ly consider the possibility of at- 
tempting to secure the right to 
commingle the assets of small 
agency accounts. No other practic- 
able way is apparent for our mem- 
bers to handle the growing demand 
among our customers with limited 
funds to secure investment advice 
from us. 


chairman of 


Casey’s View 


Baseball's Casey Stengel, who also is 
a vice president and director of the 
Valley National Bank of Glendale, 
Calif.: 
ow I’m a pretty good talker 
myself—at least louder than 
most—as any league umpire 
will tell you, but when these bank- 
ers start asking and you don’t know 
cause these guys are the type you’d 
like to be scouting for a bank team 
with questions about bank footings 
and juggling box-car figures around, 
you begin to feel like something 
left over from a player draft. 
Funny, too, because money is one 
of my favorite subjects. 
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the Diebold Direction-Controlled Window..... 
BEST WAY TO REACH ALL YOUR DRIVE-IN CUSTOMERS 


A ZINE 








With today’s variety of vehicle heights, it takes a special 
kind of drive-in banking window to serve all your cus- 
tomers with the convenience they expect and you want 
to provide. Now you can provide this convenience with 
the new Diebold Direction-Controlled Drive-In Banking 
Window, the window with a deal drawer that measures 
up to small cars, tall cars, all cars. 


DIEBOLD 


INCORPORATEDO 
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The Diebold Direction-Controlled window moves outward 
and inward . . . upward and downward—all at the touch 
of a button. Customer access to deal drawer is quick 
and convenient no matter what height their car may be. 
Isn't this the kind of considerate drive-in banking service 
you want to give your customers? 


Use the coupon right now to get complete information. 


DIEBOLD, Incorporated 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Dept. B-23 


Diebold Direction-Controlied Drive-in Window. 
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—_____ Common Stock Analysis 








NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 


Nopco features a well-es- 
tablished line of processing 
and fine chemicals, plus a 
leading position in urethane 
foam, a new and highly prom- 
ising field. By 1966, foam may 
account for 40 per cent of 
company sales and earnings. 


Per share net will dip to 
the $1.35-—1.45 area this year, 
but could jump to $2.20-2.40 
in 1962. By 1966 earnings 
may hit $4.00. Thus, at its 
current level around 37, the 
stock appears attractively 
priced. 


By GEORGE C. BETKE JR. 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas 


OPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY merits 
further attention by insti- 
tutions directing their in- 

vestment policies toward use of 
moderate-sized companies in which 
a new product or development can 
have a significant impact on profits. 
This old-line manufacturer of proc- 
essing and fine chemicals boasts a 
growth record matched by few mem- 
bers of the chemical industry. 

More importantly, it offers the 
best medium for participation in 
one of the industry’s most exciting 
growth areas; in addition to pro- 
viding a necessary and sufficient 
degree of diversification within the 
chemical industry through its estab- 
lished lines, NOP’s position of leader- 
ship in the rapidly expanding field 
of urethane chemistry portends ma- 
terial gains in earnings over the 
next few years. Of the major com- 
~ panies engaged in urethane manu- 
facture, only Nopco affords the 
prospect that urethanes will be- 
come a major factor in the com- 
pany’s operations. 

Nopco has progressed from an 
inauspicious founding in 1907 as a 
processor of animal and fish oils to 
a business currently doing about 
$50 million in net annual sales. 
Despite its comparatively small size, 
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the company is a leader in every 
one of its fields of interest. 

Management Policy. Manage- 
ment’s emphasis on broadening 
product lines and promoting re- 
search has been the driving force 
behind NOP’s remarkable record. 
Optimum advantage has been taken 
of the comparative flexibility in- 
herent in an organization of its 
size, and a policy of calculated ac- 
quisition has been pursued for many 
years. 


The step-by-step exploitation of 
profitable opportunities on a small 
capitalization base has’ produced 
excellent results, as shown in the 
accompanying table. This policy 
also resulted in a change in corpo- 
rate entity in 1947, when National 
Oil Products was dropped in favor 
of the barely traceable ‘“Nopco.” 


The outcome of this management 
philosophy has been a core of basic 
earning power to which can be 
added the potential of a developing 
field of research. The Industrial and 
Fine Chemicals divisions presently 
comprise N o p c o’s “bread-and- 
butter” business, while the Plastics 
Division, established in 1955, is 
its newest area of interest. Ex- 
clusive of volume added by ac- 
quisitions, sales growth of the older 
divisions has compounded about in 
line with the rate of the economy 


NOPCO CHEMICAL: 


Year 
Ended 
Decem- 
ber 31 


Sales 
(000) 


Operating Profit 


Profit (000) 


Operating 


Margin 
eneacue 


during the past seven or eight years. 
Profit experience has been some- 
what better, due largely to manage- 
ment’s ability to effect successful 
integration and to increase the prof- — 
itability of the acquired companies. ~ 

Because of the usual heavy re- 
search, development, start-up and 
sales costs incident to a new manu- 
facturing and distributing opera- 
tion, the Plastics Division has not | 
as yet made a substantial contri- | 
bution to profits, although it has 
been nominally in the black since 
1959. 

Product Mix. The Industrial Di- 
vision, which last year accounted 
for about 60 per ceni of Nopco’s | 
sales and approximately 70 per cent | 
of earnings, represents the expan- 
sion of the company’s early product 
lines. It supplies a wide variety of 
processing chemicals to a diverse 
list of industrial consumers. This | 
orientation toward industrial mar- © 
kets distinguishes NOP from its 
principal competitors, whose chem- 
icals find greater use in consumer 
end products. 

Broadly classified, the Industrial 
Division’s products include _lubri- 
cants, detergents, plasticizers, wet- | 
ting and dispersing agents, sur- © 
factants, thickeners and stabilizers, | 
and many other ‘“‘vital ingredients.” 
As the company puts it: ‘‘Although 


10-YEAR SUMMARY 


Net 
Operating 
Earnings Dividends 
per Shore} per Share 


Price 
Range 


1962 E$56-58 $5.10-5.50 9.2-9.8% $2.20-2.40 $1.00 


1961 E 
1960 
1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 


50-51 
39.85 
37.26 
29.24 
27.48 
25.96 
23.19 
1954 20.80. 
1953 19.80 


E Estimated. 


4.02 
4.63 
3.41 
3.24 
3.23 
3.21 
2.84 
2.77 


10.1 
12.4 


a 
8 
4 


11 
11 
12 
13. 
13 
14 


8 
7 
0 


3.80-4.00 8.0-8.4 


1.35-1.45 

1.62 
2.00 
1.52 
1.45 
1.50 
1.46 
1.27 

90 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.03 

88 
‘70 

.60 


57 Ye-30%* 
41%4-26% 
43'%2-27% 
295%2-15% 
19 -14 

20%-16 

18%2-13% 
17%- 82 
10 -7% 


t Based on average number of shares outstanding during the year and adjusted for stock 
dividends of 2% in 1958, 22% in 1959, and 2% in 1960; stock splits of 2-for-1 in 1952 


and 1959. 
* Through October. 
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not always apparent, Nopco _ in- 
gredients are everywhere in your 
everyday life.” 

Numbered among the industries 
served by the Industrial Division 
are paper, textile, metal-working, 
tanning, detergent, cement, cosmet- 
ices, paint, adhesives, rubber, in- 
secticides and plastics, in that ap- 
proximate order of importance. No 
single industry accounts for more 
than 20 per cent of the division’s 
sales. 

NOP’s Fine Chemicals Division 
is a leading domestic producer of 
vitamins, amino acids, antibiotics, 
and growth stimulants for livestock 
and poultry feeds. It also makes 
nutritional supplements for dairy 
foods and fine chemicals for the 
drug industry. Nopco is particularly 
well known for its basic work in 
the development of stable vitamins 
A and D. Through its Vitex De- 
partment, the division pioneered 
in the fortification of milk with 
irradiated ergosterol (Vitamin D2). 
Products of the Fine Chemicals 
Division represented approximately 
25 per cent of company sales and 
earnings in 1960. 


Enter Foam. The most promising 
branch of Nopco’s operations from 
the investor’s standpoint is its Plas- 
tics Division, the newest and most 
rapidly growing sector. Recogniz- 
ing that the rapid growth of the 
Industrial and Fine Chemicals di- 
visions would be difficult to main- 
tain, management as early as 1952 
began to evaluate the commercial 
potential of urethane plastic foam. 
This investigation led to formation 
in 1955 of the Plastics Division, de- 
voted exclusively to polyurethane 
chemistry. 


Polyurethane foam, the principal 
product of the Plastics Division, is 
a cellular organic substance formed 
by the introduction of a polyol 
(polyether or polyester) with an 
isocyanate (usually toluene diiso- 
cyanate) and water. The accom- 
panying reaction releases carbon 
dioxide, causing the mixture to 
expand up to 40 times its original 
volume. 


Production technology is of great 
importance to synthetic foam man- 
ufacture. Raw materials must meet 
stringent purity standards, and the 
foaming technique requires precise 
control to obtain uniformity. By 
varying the chemical composition 
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When Customers 


Need Special Financing! 


When your clients have requirements beyond your loaning policy, 
our service may help them get additional working capital. 


Working capital is important to progress. 


Financing organizations give consideration to: 

TERM LOANS — LOANS AGAINST RECEIVABLES — COL- 
LATERAL LOANS — CHATTEL MORTGAGE LOANS — 
PURCHASE AND LEASE-BACK OF EQUIPMENT — REAL 
ESTATE LOANS — FACTORING OF ACCOUNTS RE- 
CEIVABLE — INVENTORY LOANS — RE-DISCOUNT OF 
INSTALLMENT PAPER AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURED 
ADVANCES. 


We provide lending organizations necessary data concerning loan 
applicants and their requirements. New investment capital con- 
tributes to the economy of your community. We try to help the 
small businessman, who has the character, integrity and assets 
to warrant assistance, find the financing institution best fitted to 


his individual needs. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations Counselors 


Executive Office 
216 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

















and the foaming process, a wide 
range of properties can be imparted 
to the end product. The foam can 
be flexible or rigid in varying de- 
grees, depending on whether the 
cell structure is open or closed, or 
a combination of both. Density can 
also be controlled, as can the ma- 
terial’s absorbent properties. 


The versatility of polyurethane 
foam renders it uniquely adaptable 
to many applications. The foam 
does not deteriorate except under 
extraordinary temperatures; it is 
lightweight; it is an excellent acous- 
tical and thermal insulator; it has 
special structural uses; it is odor- 
less; it can be washed or dry-cleaned; 
and it is resistant to oxidation, 
mildew, vermin, oil and solvents. 


Urethane foam’s use to date has 
been confined primarily to the re- 
placement of foam rubber and con- 
ventional insulating and padding 
materials. While highly competi- 
tive from the standpoint of physical 
characteristics, polyurethane has 
been typical of other plastics at a 
similar stage of development with 
respect to cost. Consequently, its 
greatest acceptance has been where 
its relatively low density gives it 
an outright cost advantage, or where 
complex cutting is not required. As 
the volume of output increases and 
fabrication methods improve, the 
competitive position of urethane 
foams will be enhanced through the 
achievement of significant produc- 
tion economies. 


Two Types. There are two basic 
processing methods for urethane 
foam, and Nopco is a leading factor 
in both. Approximately 85 per cent 
of the $90 million, 80 million-pound 
market in 1960 was taken by the 
flexible variety, which is prefoamed 
on a conveyer belt. 


Around 50 million pounds of last 
year’s flexible foam output went to 
the furniture industry for cushion- 
ing purposes, and 23 million pounds 
were consumed by automobile man- 
ufacturers in seats, padding, in- 
sulation and sealing applications. 
The rest was used for garment in- 
terlining, rug underlay, and several 
minor uses. Nopco, whose flexible 
foam is trademarked ‘‘Nopcofoam,” 
and General Tire & Rubber rank as 
the largest producers of flexible foam. 


In the field of rigid urethane 
foam, Nopco, with the broadest 
product line, stands alone as the 
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industry leader. In addition to mar- 
keting fabricated foam, the com- 
pany also supplies a complete pack- 
age for pour-in-place processing by 
the purchaser (‘‘Lockfoam’’). The 
unique advantages of such a tech- 
nique are expected to enable growth 
in use of rigid foams to outpace that 
of the flexible types during the 
next decade. Potential applications 
extend far beyond the limited low- 
temperature insulation uses that 
now account for the bulk of rigid 
foam sales. 


Foam’s Future. Trade sources pre- 
dict conservatively that volumetric 
sales of urethane foam will rise at 
an annual rate of better than 25 
per cent in the coming five-year 
period. Various estimates place de- 
mand at 350-400 million pounds by 
1966 as compared with a probable 
115 million pounds this year. Flex- 
ible foam’ consumption is likely to 
increase from 100 million pounds in 
1961 to around 225 million pounds, 
and rigid foam volume will approx- 
imate 125 million pounds or more 
in five years. Besides direct re- 
placement uses, urethanes will gain 
acceptance as replacements offering 
new properties, in combination with 
other materials (plastics, wood, tex- 
tiles, metals), and in certain special- 
ty uses. 


The furniture market will remain 
the principal outlet for flexible foam, 
followed by the automotive indus- 
try. These users could account for 
at least: 80 million pounds and 50 
million pounds,respectively, by 1966. 
Mattress-making, where’ urethane 
promises. a production revolution, 
has been slow to convert to foam, 
but could provide a market for 
around 25 million pounds within 
five years. 


“Peeled” urethane stock will ex- 
perience wider use as a lining ma- 
terial for outerwear, where it is 
claimed to be 80 per cent warmer 
than wool and 160 per cent warmer 
than nylon. This use, as well as rug 
backing, -public seating, sporting 
goods, footwear and toys, will ac- 
count for the balance. 


Similarly, the primary use for 
rigid foam will’ continue to be in 
insulating applications, particularly 
in appliances and industrial con- 
struction. The foaming-in-place tech- 
nique and foam spray guns will 
promote the use of the material 
for. complex internal cavities. Ap- 


pliances will take an estimated 50 
million pounds a year by 1966, 
since foam cuts insulation volume 
in half. 


Cold storage rooms and _ bins, p 
ductwork, pipe coating and refrig. | 
erated transportation equipment 


could require an equal amount, and 
miscellaneous uses, such as marine 
flotation material and packaging, 
will consume the remainder. Foam- 
filled tires are being tested and 
could provide a major market in © 
the future. 






The construction industry, where 
innovations have been precluded 
by outdated building codes, offers 
a vast potential for rigid foam 
makers. Foamed-in-place insulation, ) 
pipe and tank coatings, and large 
prefabricated sandwich-type wall 
sections are examples of the novel 
construction concepts made possible 
by foams. One industry source fore- 
casts that construction applications | 
utilizing rigid urethane’s weight and | 
structural and insulating properties 
may account for as much as 700 
million pounds a year by 1970, 
Nopco is placing particular stress 
on development of this key market. 

Three Stimulants. Three factors © 
will stimulate the growth of ure | 
thane foam. First, recognition that § 
foams comprise an entirely new 
group of engineering materials will § 
spur the adoption of new production 
methods to capitalize on their cost- 7 
saving features. For example, furni- § 
ture components can be molded of | 
foam and put together on an as-— 
sembly-line basis, eliminating a nun- 
ber of production steps. An exterior 
covering of plastic film could bef 
molded on as part of the foaming 7 
operation. Thus, labor savings in F, 
many instances can offset higher 
materials costs. 


Second, the chemical industry will 
provide further strong technical sup- 
port in order to expand foam mar- 
kets. Producers still are faced with) 
problems of an educational nature, we 
stemming from lack of familiarity} 
with foams and poor public exf 
perience with early plastics. Manu 
facturers have been keenly aware 
of the possible connotation of 
‘plastic’ and have been notably i 
successful in maintaining high qual§ 
ity through extensive research and 
testing. 





Third, as has been the case with 
other plastics, economics will be 
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MORE GROWTH IN PUGET POWER COUNTRY 









a SHE OER oa 


NEW TOTAL-ELECTRIC SCHOOLS REFLECT PREFERENCE FOR ELECTRICITY. 60% of Washington 
State’s population growth in the past 10 years has occurred in Puget’s service area. 
In the past two years alone, 39 new schools being erected to serve this growth have 
gone “Total Electric” with electric heating, electric water heating and electric cooking 
— more evidence that people in Puget Country prefer electricity for all their jobs. 





VISIT THE SEATTLE WORLD'S FAIR IN 1962. Next year, 
from April 21 to October 21, this great exposition 
will give millions of visitors a preview of life’ in 
the 21st Century. Thirty-five nations will be rep- 
resented. You'll find the exciting hydroelectric 
exhibit right next to the Space Needle and the 
Monorail terminal. We hope you'll “Come to 
the Fair’? and visit nearby Puget Country. 


OWNERSHIP OF APPLIANCES 
IN PUGET COUNTRY FAR 
ABOVE NATIONAL AVERAGE 
Here are a few typical examples of appliance 


ownership as reported in a recent national survey 
(in Electric Light and Power for August 1, 1961): 


- ae ett Electric National Puget 
F : : “ Appliance Average Customers 
9h x nts, By a RANGES 30.6% 
an 2? Teeth & WATER HEATERS 17.4 
"oe . . > ; 
ay Nis nhe® —— , . DRYERS 13.6 ; 
PUGET HOMEOWNERS USE 22 TIMES MORE ELECTRICITY THAN THE NATIONAL AVERAGE. 75.4% of FREEZERS 6 33.9 
Puget homes use both electric cooking and electric water heating. More than 18,000 Puget residential customers own an average of 
Puget homeowners now use electric heat, and new electric heating customers are being 15.1 electric appliances per family... far above 
added at the rate of more than 3,000 a year, many of them through conversion from national average for electric appliance ownership. 


gas or oil. Puget stands second in the nation in rate of residential usage increase. 


PUGET POWER 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Serving 830,000 people in 270 communities of Western Washington * Executive Offices: 1400 Washington Building, Seattle 1 
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FOR PROMOTIONAL-MINDED MEN 


Increase your traffic and attract your share of the savings dollar by 
using our unique, ultramodern mechanical coin savings banks in 
your promotional campaigns. For information write: 

DURO MOLD AND MANUFACTURING, INC. 
9980 Erwin 


Detroit 34, Michigan 








54" Cash Dividend 


The Board of Directors of Delta Air Lines, Inc. has declared a 
dividend of 30¢ per share on the capital stock of the company, 
payable December 1, 1961 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 10, 1961. 


Another first: 

the only JET 
service 

between California, 
Dallas and Orlando/ 
Cape Canaveral 


». DE LINES 





IN UTICA 


over two million calls were dialed to 
THE WEATHER last year. 


Aw 
a WEATHER 


RE 5-3311 


COURTESY OF 
A LOCAL BANK 





can provide this public 
service in your community 


YOU 


Write, phone, wire for information: 


TEL-ADVERTISING, 1518 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 2, PA. Kingsley 6-4140 








come more favorable. Raw ma- | 
terials prices are expected to trend 7 
lower, which will increase the ability 
of foam to compete on a cost basis 
as well as on the strength of its 
physical properties. Toluene diiso- [7 
cyanate, which accounts for roughly © 
one-third of urethane f o a m by 
weight, has declined in price from 
$1.15 per pound in 1955 to a present 
quotation of 70 cents as productive 
capacity has increased to meet the 
burgeoning demand. Capacity in © 
1962 will total 110-115 million © 
pounds a year, sufficient to supply 
the industry’s probable foam re- 
quirements three years from now. 
Further expansion is likely as foam / 
prospects become better defined. 


Ie 





Although merchant markets will 
be found in non-foam applications, 
current thinking is that the TDI 
price may fall to about 50 cents a 
pound by 1965. Polyols for flexible | 
and rigid foams, which now run [| 
22-29 cents a pound in bulk, also } 
will be subject to further weakness. 


The cost of urethane raw ma- 
terials is presently about 37 cents 
a pound, down 9 cents in the past 
two years. Since Nopco is a net 
purchaser of raw monomers, ad- 2 
ditional price reductions will accrue ” 
to its benefit. 


Backward Integration. In order to 
strengthen its standing as the world’s 
largest urethane foam manufacturer, 
Nopco has sought to integrate back- © 
ward and forward. The major step 
in backward integration will occur ) 
around the year-end when the com- 
pany’s new $7 million TDI plant 
at Linden, N. J., goes on-stream. 7 
Capacity will be 10 million pounds | 
a year (sufficient to make over 307 
million pounds of foam), which 
can be doubled with a relatively | 
small additional outlay. This facility 
will make NOP the fourth largest 
factor in TDI, trailing its three 
major competitors—Mobay,Du Pont | 
and Allied Chemical. 


Since Nopco will use about 4.5) 
million pounds of TDI this year, f 
captive utilization of at least 50f 
per cent of the plant’s capacity is 
anticipated in 1962 and 100 per 
cent in 1964. Estimated production 
costs are substantially below the) 
current price of merchant TDI and & 
will result in impressive internal 
economies. Furthermore, as volume 
approaches capacity, additional sav- 
ings will offset most of the possible 
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reduction in the open-market price. 
Portions of the installation are now 
undergoing pre-production tests, and 
it is felt that the breaking-in period 
will not extend too far beyond the 
first quarter of 1962. It is anticipated 
that most of the start-up costs in- 
volved will be capitalized. 


Nopco may also undertake back- 
ward integration in the polyol used 
in rigid foam. Engineering studies 
have been conducted on a plant to 
manufacture this polyether that may 
be built after demand reaches a 
higher level. Production economics 
of flexible-foam polyols are un- 
attractive due to present industry 
capacity of nearly 200 million pounds 
annually. 


Forward Integration. Servicing of 
the 1,000-odd companies that now 
purchase urethane foam materials 
has presented problems of plant 
location. Since transportation costs 
of a bulky, light-weight commodity 
like foam are a paramount market- 
ing consideration, Nopco has acted 
on the theory that plants should be 
strategically located with respect 
to major marketing areas. 


In 1960, the company made three 
significant advances in forward in- 
tegration. A $1 million foaming and 
fabricating plant was built at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to supply the num- 
erous furniture manufacturers in 
the Southeast. This market had 
been served by rail from NOP’s 
main plant at North Arlington, 
N. J. This expansion increased the 
company’s flexible foam capacity 
by five million pounds annually on 
a single shift basis; present capa- 
bility is 14 million pounds of flexible 
material and from five million to 
20 million pounds of rigid, depend- 
ing upon the composition of the de- 
sired product. 


Second, Nopco acquired the D. 
& W. Clark Companies, a group of 
six Midwestern foam fabricators that 
provides Nopco with approximately 
$5 million in sales volume and highly 
desirable outlets to the important 
cushioning market. Cost to Nopco 
was 30,000 shares of common stock, 
carried on the books at $34 a share. 


The third development was the 
acquisition of a modern 18.75-acre 
plant site at Lafayette, Ind., former- 
ly owned by Brown Rubber Co. 
The 90,000-square-foot structure is 
readily adaptable to Nopco’s use 
with a minimum of modification, 
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debt service 
takes 

only a 

small 
fraction of 
PUERTO 
RICO’S 
BUDGET 


Puerto Rico’s annual debt service, peu 38881, 
both principal and interest, re- et 
quires less than 5% of the budget of 
almost $320,000,000 for 1961-1962. 


Moreover, Section 8 of the Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico provides: ‘‘In case the tot 
available revenues including sur- ee 
plus for any fiscal year are insuffi- ‘cease 62°" 
cient to meet the appropriations 
made for that year, interest on the 
public debt and amortization there- 
of shall first be paid, ...... as 


Thus, debt service is not only a 
small fraction of all budget reve- 
nues, but a first claim upon total 
treasury receipts. 





The small amount required for debt service means a larger 
portion is available for education, social welfare, and health 
which receive more than 50 cents of each revenue dollar. 


Low debt is a basic factor in the soundness of Puerto Rico’s 
general obligation bonds. Free from both federal and state income 
taxation, they provide attractive returns at current prices as do 
the revenue bonds of the various Authorities. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT BANK 
FOR PUERTO RICO 


Fiscal Agent for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


1311 Ponce de Leon Avenue 45 Wall Street 
San Juan, Puerto Rico New York 5, N. Y. 








and plans call for making it a mid- 
western production location. This 
transaction was made for cash and 
cancelled notes totalling $900,000. 


Nopco should achieve a 10-13 
per cent penetration of the urethane 
foam market by 1966, indicating a 
potential sales volume of $25-30 
million if it is assumed that cost 
reductions will be passed on to the 
consumer. Therefore, the Plastics 
Division might represent as much 
as 40 per cent of sales. Inasmuch 
as management believes that profit 
margins in plastics can equal or 
exceed those of the other divisions 
under good operating conditions, 
urethanes could provide a somewhat 
larger proportion of earnings. 


Overseas Expansion. Last year 
Nopco consolidated its several for- 
eign operations into an _ Interna- 
tional Division. The company has 
access to the European Common 
Market through a 50 per cent- 
owned French affiliate, which pro- 
duces and distributes Nopco prod- 
ucts as well as its own supple- 
mentary lines, and a wholly-owned 
Swiss subsidiary. 

The recent purchase of a mi- 
nority interest in a former Aus- 
tralian licensee will shift emphasis 
on that continent from resale to 
manufacturing. The same holds true 
in Mexico, where a half-owned sub- 
sidiary will soon be making products 
of all the domestic divisions. World- 
wide distribution is accomplished 
through numerous licensees. Ad- 
ditional opportunities for advance- 
ment in overseas markets are under 
study. 

Research has received particular 
emphasis at Nopco due to the com- 
pany’s active interest in new areas 
of chemistry. Separate laboratory 
facilities are maintained for each 
division to develop new products 
for industries now served and to 
promote new applications for exist- 
ing products. Strictly defined, 1961 
research and development expenses 
will amount to about 4 per cent of 
sales, while total laboratory costs 
will be considerably higher. 


The Current Year. Nopco’s 1961 
sales will show a healthy increase 
from last year’s $39.85 million to 
about $50 million, reflecting a gain 
of more than 60 per cent in plastics 
volume as well as the Clark acquisi- 
tion. Sales will break down roughly 
as follows: Industrial, $25 million; 
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Plastics, $10 million; Fine Chemicals 
and International, $10 million; and 
Clark, $5 million. 


Earnings results for 1961, how- 
ever, will not compare favorably 
with the preceding year’s figures. 
Costs associated with the company’s 
expansion schedule, in combination 
with the pronounced slump in gen- 
eral economic activity, have tem- 
porarily retarded improvement in 
net income. Earnings have been 
penalized primarily by a prolonged 
outbreak of severe price-cutting in 
vitamins that coincided with the 
economic downturn. 

Pricing policies vary widely in 
these lines since Nopco’s competi- 
tion stems from a large number of 
small producers. Although NOP is 
the largest factor, it is difficult to 
exert price leadership in view of 
the existing structure. Other items 
pressuring margins were start-up 
charges at Chattanooga and a new 
feed-mix plant at Louisville, which 
were expensed rather than capital- 
ized. Moreover, debt-service require- 
ments were higher due to additional 
financing. 

Operating profit margins in the 
Industrial Division remained sur- 
prisingly firm, varying only slightly 
from the historical 12 per cent 
level. In Fine Chemicals, on the 
other hand, margins declined sharp- 
ly for the second straight year. A 
further cut in the price of Vitamin 
A was placed in effect recently, but 
an increase in niacin instituted by 
NOP appears to be holding and 


gives promise of more _ selective 
firmness. 
Though Plastics Division sales 


will be up more than 30 per cent 
from last year, the contribution to 
earnings will be negligible because 
of the charge-offs noted, a temporary 
slackening of demand for textile 
foam, and increasing competition 
from marginal producers. 


Consequently nine-month results 
showed a decrease in per share 
earnings to 90 cents from $1.20 in 
the comparable year-ago period. 
Full-year operating earnings, ex- 
cluding 3 cents capital gain from 
the sale of assets, are likely to fall 
between $1.35 and $1.45 a share, 
versus $1.62 in 1960. 


Looking Ahead. Given a favorable 
economic climate, continuation of 
the sharp upswing in urethane sales 
without further substantial price 


weakness, elimination of certain non- 
recurring charges, and the major 
economies that will result from the 
TDI plant, profits should show 
marked improvement next year, 
The introduction of new products 
in the Industrial and Fine Chemicals 
divisions should help to push total 
sales to at least $56 million, on 
which NOP could report earnings 
of $2.20 to $2.40 per share. If the 


urethane market develops as ex- | 


pected, it is reasonable to project 
company sales 
million and net income as high as 
$4.00 a share by 1966. 


At the current price of just under 7 
NOP common stock, the | 


$40 for 
investor is paying 18 times the min- 
imum earnings expectation for 1962 
and around 10 times a reasonable 
projection five years hence. 


All of the company’s 1960-1962 
expansion, which will increase the 
gross plant and property account 
by over 50 per cent, will be financed 


by private debt placement and & 


internal cash generation. Giving ef- 
fect to an additional $7 million of 
notes covering the cost of the 


TDI installation, pro forma capi- © 
talization as of the 1960 year end F 
was composed of 42 per cent debt, | 
3 per cent preferred stock and 55 F 


per cent common and surplus. 


There are currently 
ing, 


shares. The 1960 annual 


Market Factors. 


Unfortunately, 


stock is considerably more volatile 
than is the case. Its sharp surge 
from the upper 30s to a high of 57 


followed a misleading treatment of | 


in excess of $75 | 


1,109,589 § 
shares of common stock outstand- § 
while the closely held pre- § 
ferred issue totals a nominal 7,888 7 
report 7 
stated working capital of $8 million | 
and indicated a current ratio of 2.6:1. 7 


NOP common, F 
traded on the New York Stock Ex- F 
change since 1940, has fluctuated | 
in a wide range thus far in 1961. | 
the high and low) 
figures give the impression that the F 
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the annual meeting by the financial | 
press, which apparently quoted Pres- [ 
ident George G. Stier out of con-F 
text. It was erroneously reported f 
that the company officially pref 
dicted 1961 earnings of as much asf 


$2.50 a share whereas, 


possibility, contingent upon several 
extremely important factors. 


Although shareholders number ap- 
proximately 4,400, the market must 
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COMPARE! 


(for maximum value per automation dollar) 


Only Burroughs sorter-reader gives you 


PROVED 
LOWEST COST-PER-ITEM SORTING 
HIGHEST PRODUCTIVE SPEED 


Your comparison will show you that some of the most decisive advantages are still 
available only with Burroughs B 100 series Sorter-Readers. In addition all B 100’s features 
have been proved in two years of actual operation. and all are available to you right now. 


COMPARE the B 100’s proved unique capabilities: 


e Lowest cost-per-item sorting 
—for sorting 
—for “on-us” conversion 
—for automated transit 


eUnexcelled effective productive speed 
ePerformance reliability 
eMaximum ease of operation 


COMPARE the B 100’s proved features : 
eLoading and unloading without halting sorting production 


eExclusive “Zero,” “Variable Length,” and “Override” kill combinations to minimize item 
passes 


eMobile carrier to ease and speed document handling 


eHigh — for mutilations and foreign objects such as staples to sustain high productive 
spee 


eElectronic jam detection and dynamic braking action to minimize jam probabilities 
eEye-level high visibility operating status lights for more efficient operating control 
eFull-pocket warning signals on each pocket and the control panel to prevent Sorter stoppage 
eUp to 20-digit field length for maximum sorting flexibility 

Up to 10 field selectors for more sorting patterns and greater application flexibility 


eThirteen usable pockets including two “special selection” pockets to provide broader 
distribution 


eWorking storage areas for items in process for continuous work flow 


For more details to make your comparison, contact our local office or write 
_ Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. Burroughs—TM 












Burroughs 


Burroughs Corporation 
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be considered comparatively thin, 
as indicated by the fact that market 
orders in size often move the price 
significantly. Thus, accumulation 
should be accomplished gradually, 
preferably during periods of market 
weakness. 

Dividends have been paid on the 
common stock without interruption 
since 1927. The present $1.00 annual 
payment has been in effect since 
1957, and was supplemented by 
stock distributions in the past three 
years. In view of the company’s 
cash requirements during the ex- 
pansion period, no increase in the 
common share rate can be foreseen 
in the near future. Although a stock 
dividend is not likely this year due 
to the reduced level of net income, 
such payments will be considered 
in the future. 


NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 1960. By Fred- 
erick G. Coqueron, Petroleum De- 
partment, The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York 15. 40 pages. An- 
nual analysis of 32 representative oil 
companies. 


EXPLANATION OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
LAW. 160 pages. $2.00. Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 4025 West Pe- 
terson Ave., Chicago 46. Clear-cut 
explanation of the social security law 
as it now stands after the important 
1961 amendments. 


JAPAN BANKING BRIEFS. The Fuji 
Bank, Ltd., 42 Broadway, New York 
4. New monthly publication. 


STATISTICS ON THE SAVINGS MAR- 
KET. 1961 Edition. 32 pages. $1.00. 
Department of Printing, The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, 12 East 36 
St., New York 16. Compilation of 
essential savings data; contains met- 
ropolitan-area, state and national 
figures. 


THE POSTWAR RESIDENTIAL MORT- 
GAGE MARKET. By Saul B. Klaman, 
research director of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, 
for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 301 pages. $7.50. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
Study of the flow of residential mort- 
gage funds, and of the institutional 
framework of the residential mort- 
gage market. 
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MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT | 
1961 STYLE 


BY W. W. MITCHELL* 


Executive Vice President 
First National Bank of Memphis 


S WE LOOK AROUND at the expan- 
sion of credit, the new fields of 
financing, and the thousand and 

one “necessary requirements” of a 
lending officer, we sometimes wonder, 
‘‘Where are the experienced loan offi- 
cers for the future? How can they 
be developed?” 

At first blush it looks like an in- 
surmountable task. Young college 
graduates need banking experience, 
maturity, sound business judgment, 
as well as the ability to recognize the 
hazards and pitfalls associated with 
lending other people’s money. Few 
begin their careers with these talents. 

At the First National Bank of 
Memphis, we have always recognized 
the growing demands of industrial de- 
velopment, the diversification of com- 
mercial loans, and the expansion of 
personal loan needs for nearly every- 
thing under the sun. This recogni- 
tion quite naturally requires servicing 
in the form of both junior and senior 
lending officers who are capable of 
making the proper decisions. 

*Mr. Mitchell is widely known among bank lending 
officers. He was in charge of credit at his bank 
for many years before becoming executive vice 
president. In September of this year he was 


named second vice president of Robert Morris 
Associates. 





Trainee Robert Philp presents a loan to the executive 
committee for approval. 


Through our Management Develop. 
ment Program young men are pro= 
vided with the necessary technical 
information about banking and the 
inter-relationship of the bank’s de) 
partments. We insist on starting | 
however, with intelligent men who 
have a strong interest in loan work, 
Some of the abilities we look for in. 
clude a facility for rapid mental caleu- 
lation, the perseverance to scrutiniz | 
details, and a positive rather than) 
negative approach to problems. 

During the formal training pro- 
gram, extensive customer contract as- 
signments, including a stint as a te: 
ler, develop understanding in human 
relations and promote the ability to! 
talk intelligently with the wide range} 
of customers confronting loan officers 
every day with proposals. 

Once familiar with general bank- 
ing, we assign these men to our credit F 
department for three to six months,” 

i 
Here they are encouraged to concen- ” 
trate on details and become inquisi- ~ 
tive about the many forms of financial § 
statements. They learn financial a- 
nalysis, answer credit inquiries, and 
develop an understanding of collateral 
and its place in securing loans. They 
are called on to evaluate credit risks, 
and to make their own independent F 
judgments, backed up always by the 
experienced credit manager and his 
staff. 
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W. W. MITCHELL 


During his in-service training with 
the credit department the trainee ob- 
serves the process of policy determina- 
tion and the evaluation of credits by 
the bank’s credit committees. Then 
begins the real development of judg- 
ment as the trainee actually presents 
loans to the executive committee for 
deliberation. This process also en- 
courages thorough preparation and 
enhances their ability to organize 
facts and ideas into orderly logical 
presentations. Aside from the train- 
ees’ benefits from active participation 
with the loan committees, the senior 
officers and board members have an 
opportunity to meet and evaluate 
their performance and potential for 
future assignments and growth in the 
bank. 


Next, a branch banking assignment 
offers a wide range of training oppor- 
tunities. Here, the trainee inter- 
views customers and takes applica- 
tions for nearly every type of loan. 
He handles these loans from start to 
finish, and is encouraged, supported 
and assisted by the timepay depart- 
ment, commercial loan officers and 
the credit department. Experience 
in this case is the best teacher, so as 
the trainees progress, they are then 
assigned to assist senior loan officers. 


This assignment provides flexibility 
and a degree of freedom to investigate 
specialization in some phase of com- 
mercial lending. Assisting the senior 
loan officer unfolds the many rami- 
fications involved i in more complicated 
loan transactions. The trainee now 
has progressed to the point at which 
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his judgment has matured and he 
handles as much of what passes his 
desk as possible. He has the advan- 
tage of easy access to a more exper- 
ienced hand to help in situations he 
does not feel confident to service. 
The senior reviews his decisions and 
basically assumes the responsibility 
for loans processed by his associate. 


In his capacity the full facilities of 
the bank are available to a trainee 
and he is encouraged to investigate a 
new expanding field of business or in- 
dustry. Many have become recog- 
nized for their special areas of interest. 
In fact it was a trainee who worked 
out the details of participating with 
correspondent banks in notes on farm 
equipment purchases. One young 
trainee, now a senior lending officer, 
is a recognized authority on all phases 
of the frozen food industry. Others 
have specialized in commodities, con- 
struction, real estate, lumber, stocks 
and field warehousing. 


Officers in Four Years 


At present there are 12 junior lend- 
ing officers, all but one have come up 
through this type of program over a 
period of several years. Of the 28 
senior lending officers 15 have been 
trainees. The average length of time 
from initially joining the bank to as- 
suming loan responsibilities varies 
with the individual, but many have 
been appointed junior lending officers 
in less than 4 years. 


First National of Memphis is proud 
of the record these men have made, 
not only for themselves but for the 
banking profession. We feel that 
giving the talented individual enough 
freedom for original thinking, and 
enough responsibility at an early 
stage in his career develops his loyalty, 
determination and his confidence. 
These factors combined with en- 
couragement from executive manage- 
ment to become proficient experts in 
some special field of lending have pro- 
duced superior officers. 


Our basic training program and 
development is not just an internal 
one. Attendance at specialized bank- 
ing schools is recommended. All of 
those enrolled are sent at bank ex- 
pense. The value to the bank from 
younger men returning with new ideas 
produces a profound impact. Many 
times suggestions have been made 
and new fields entered that came 
about through the efforts of our 
trainees. 








Vice President Robert C. Rogers (right) 
reviews a credit brief prepared by 
Trainee Howard Golwen. 


There is added benefit to be gained 
by the bank. The influence of young- 
er men, with determination, asking 
questions, investigating methods, 
seeking new ideas and keeping pace 
with the growth of the community, 
certainly eliminates the possibility of 
“old fogey thinking” on the part of 
anyone. Many of our senior men 
have caught the enthusiasm of youth. 
The results have always been good. 






prestige 
builders... 


BAN K PLAQUES ES Ss 
BRONZE-ALUMINUM 


by U. S. BRONZE 


Plaques and building facade lettering by United 
States Bronze are a tangible symbol of your 
bank's solidity and strength. They instill a mood 
of confidence that helps bring in new customers 
and encourages present ones to expand their 
use of bank services. 


For full details, send for free catalog today. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co., Inc. 
Dept. BM, 101 West 3ist St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 





SERVICES 
NCR-Tape-Recorded Savings 


Savings transactions of September 
14 at the Westchester County (Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y.) office of The Manhattan 
Savings Bank were entered on an 
NCR 42 window posting machine, 
equipped with a punched tape re- 
corder, and the data thus recorded 
was fed directly into a National Cash 
Register Company computer center 
40 miles away in midtown New York. 
This operation marked the beginning 
of a new electronic data processing 
service for savings banks which elim- 
inates the conversion of tape to 
punched cards. 

To transmit the data, a bank em- 
ployee simply picks up a conventional 
telephone and dials the NCR phone 
number. Data are flashed daily into 
the center where an NCR 304 com- 
puter handles the bank’s entire record- 
keeping job automatically. The service 
utilizes eight-channel teletypewriter 
equipment installed by the New York 
Telephone Company. 

Willard K. Denton, bank president, 
said the system would provide greater 
convenience for depositors and cut 
the time and cost of handling the 
bank’s record-keeping job as well. He 
said the service would also insure 
greater accuracy in handling accounts; 
that it contains an electronic mecha- 
nism that automatically prevents a 
savings transaction from being en- 
tered to the wrong account. 

The system is capable of balancing 
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the books on 1,000 savings accounts 
in one minute—several hundred times 
faster than it can be done by conven- 
tional methods. It will also speed the 
handling of savings transactions at 
the teller’s window, since it eliminates 
the need for a teller to search through 
a large file of depositor ledger cards 
each time a customer makes a de- 
posit or withdrawal. 

In addition to supplying financial 
reports, the center will provide the 
bank with information regarding the 
results achieved by its promotional 
efforts, and enable it to plan future 
campaigns more effectively. It will 
automatically calculate customers’ in- 
terest as a by-product of the deposit 





and withdrawal recording operation. 
In the photo, looking on as the 
operator receives the first batch of in- 
formation over the new Data-phone 
equipment are (I. to r.) Mr. Denton, 
Robert S. Oelman, NCR president, 
and J. D. Dodd, vice president of the 
New York Telephone Company. 


Computer Sharing 

The economies and new services 
offered by bank automation were 
brought a step closer for the smaller 
banks of the nation last month when 
the First National Bank of Denver 
began processing the demand-deposit 
accounts of The First National Bank 
in Golden, Colo., on its G. E. 210 
computer system. 

Through computer sharing by cor- 
respondent banks, costly and complex 
automated check handling equipment 
can be made available to a large num- 
ber of smaller banks unable individu- 
ally to support such programs. 

In addition to handling its own 
data processing and that of The First 
National Bank in Golden, The First 
of Denver’s computer system has the 
capacity to handle the bookkeeping 
for a number of other correspondent 
banks in the Denver area. 

In the photo below, Eugene H. 
Adams (standing), president of the 
First National Bank of Denver is 
shown explaining to Paul V. Pat- 
tridge, president of the First National 
Bank in Golden, how the computer 
will handle the processing of the 
Golden bank’s checks and deposits. 
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Intolerant! 


The Monro-Matic® Calculator doesn’t trust you to remember anything. Instead, 
this intolerant perfectionist uses its own memory dials to accumulate products 
and quotients while computing results in an entirely different set of dials. All the 
while doing several figuring functions simultaneously. You might find its per- 
fection insufferable if it weren’t for the fact that it does so many things so well 
it can’t help but save you money. It’s backed by a same-day service eect 

t 


wet 


of Monroe offices in 370 cities in this country—and in major cities througho 
the world. You'll find our people prompt, courteous and skilled—as you will our 


sales representatives. Call one. He’ll be more than pleased to give you full details 


on this cost-saving Monro-Matic® Calculator. MONI ROE LH 


GENERAL OFFICES: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY - A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 
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Mosler “Autobanker” Offers Flexibility and Utility 


Following a five-year prototype 
field test at the Mechanics & Farmers 
Savings Bank, Bridgeport, Conn., The 
Mosler Safe Company is now offering 
nationally for the first time its ‘‘Auto- 
banker,” which was unveiled re- 
cently at the First National Bank, 
Waukesha, Wis. Developed by Mos- 
ler and manufactured by International 
Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion, Autobanker consists of a spe- 
cially engineered combination of tele- 
vision, voice communication and pneu- 
matic tube system, by means of which 
customers can bank at drive-in and 
walk-up points separated from the 
main bank building. 


Since the Autobanker teller remains 
inside the bank, drive-in and walk-up 
customers have access to virtually all 
of the services that are available to 
those who enter the banking room. 
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The same teller equipment, moreover, 
serves the needs of both, and tellers 
that are unneeded at times of light 
traffic may readily turn to other tasks. 
Outside units are enclosed in water- 
tight metal housing and have their 
own integral heating and cooling 
units, so no special building is re- 
quired. 

Shown in the photo (left, above) are 
four teller units equipped with tele- 
vision cameras and screens which pro- 
vide visual communication between 
teller and customer. At the left is a 
pneumatic tube carrier which rushes 
the transaction between them. Ope- 
rating controls are on the teller units 
below the monitor screen. To the 
right is shown a customer stopping at 
an outside unit, which is also equipped 
with camera and screen. 


Below (left) is shown the Auto Bank 


which is located some 300 feet from 
the main bank building. On the left 
are two Mosler Autobanker customer 
units. Customers drive through to 
two other units in the other lane. A 
close-up 
drawer which is actually a captive 
carrier in the pneumatic tube system, 


and is opened and closed by a switch F 
at the teller’s position. The pneumatic 
system, also developed by The Mos | 
ler Safe Company, is manufactured 


by Airmatic Systems Corp. 


BOOKLETS 


About Bank Paperwork 


A comprehensive booklet describing j 
time and cost cutting applications for j 


copying machines in the banking 
office may be obtained by writing 
Dept. L1-463, Minnesota Mining and 
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Manufacturing Co., 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minn. The 71-page, liber- 
ally illustrated text was compiled 
after a detailed field analysis of 
modern banking procedures. 


Also included are sections on ex- 
pense saving uses of microfilm and the 
microfilm reader-printer. It points out 
ways in which the overhead projector 
can be used to speed and improve the 
effectiveness of meetings and training 
sessions. 


American Bankers Assn. 


[Address requests for the following booklets 
to ABA, 12 East 36th St., New York 36, N.Y.] 


Agricultural Lending Agencies: A _ re- 
port of study covering historical 
background and current operations 
of all farm lenders, whether private, 
public, or semi-public. Mailed to 
all member banks. Additional copies 
25 cents each. 


Manual on Life Insurance Loans: Ex- 
plains the loaning procedures in- 
volved in connection with Form No. 
10 and other life insurance forms 
which are available through the 
ABA. Mailed to all member banks. 
Additional copies $1.00 each. 


Drive-Up Banking: Tells how to survey 
the need for drive-up facilities and to 
plan a lot, giving details on locating 
and operating the windows. Mailed 
to all member banks. Additional 
copies $1.00 each. 


No-Passbook Savings: Based on sur- 
vey made by the association’s Sav- 
ings Division which concludes that 
“the no-passbook savings system 
represents progress in savings ac- 
counting... Its feasibility should 
be carefully studied.’ Includes 
sample operating procedures, a list 
of no-passbook banks, and an analy- 
sis of federal and state laws and reg- 
ulations applying to no-passbook 
Savings accounts. Available to ABA 
member banks at $1.00 each. 


Timely Money Tips: A 6-page folder, 
for local bank distribution, prepared 
by the association’s Advertising De- 
partment. Typical tips: owners 
should not endorse stock certificates 
until endorsement is required for 
some specific purpose, should use 
only registered mail in forwarding 
certificates, and keep certificates in 
a bank safe deposit box. Samples 
available to all ABA member banks 
upon request. 
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EXECUTIVES 


N. HIRSCHFIELD K. BENNETT 


The Teleregister Corporation has 
elected NORMAN HIRSCHFIELD chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer. Mr. Hirschfield, a director of 
the corporation, and formerly chair- 
man of the board and chief executive 
officer of ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc., 
succeeds Capt. William Nelson, who 
has retired. 


In a series of announcements, Bur- 
roughs Corporation has reported the 


following appointments: 


KEITH BENNETT, former IBM Corp- 
oration manager of process engineer- 
ing and research, named chief in- 
dustrial engineer. 


H. J. DUDLEY advanced from field 
engineering service manager—data 
processing at Indianapolis to the same 
position for the corporation’s 11-state 
Chicago district. 


Appointment of WILLIAM J. McGUC- 
KIN as manager of advertising and 
sales promotion for the General Elec- 
tric Company’s computer department 
has been reported by the company. 
Mr. McGuckin joined GE in July of 
this year. 


American Express has announced 
the appointment of STEPHEN S. HAL- 
SEY as assistant vice president of the 
company. Mr. Halsey has been rep- 
resentative in Washington, D. C. for 
American Express since 1953. 





NEW ACCOUNT KITS 


One of the questions related to 
MICR is what to provide customers 
in the way of a temporary supply 
of checks when they open their 
accounts. It would appear desirable 
to give them a few pre-encoded 
checks and deposit slips pending 
receipt of their initial order for 
imprinted checks, and this can be 
done at moderate cost provided 
the bank utilizes a straight nu- 
meric account numbering system. 


We refer to these temporary sup- 
plies as “new account kits,” which 
might consist of eight checks, 
three deposit slips, one or two ac- 
count number identification cards, 
and an order blank to be used by 
the bank for the initial order—all 
pre-encoded in the transit and on- 
us fields to insure accurate assign- 
ment of numbers and accurate copy 
for the printer. These kits are sold 
in minimum quantities of 240 for 
personal accounts and 80 for busi- 


ness accounts, and are priced from 
fifteen cents and up depending on 
the number of pieces in each kit. 
They are not unattractive since they 
carry a colored cover piece which 
is also encoded. 


For the most part, banks ordering 
these kits provide us with punched 
catds which we put through our 
card-to-tape converter in order to 
get the tape for casting the line of 
encoding. In the event such cards 
are not available, we use our own 
deck in which we can incorporate 
any of the more popular checking 
digit systems. Apparently there is 
some advantage in being able to 
process the initial deposit and the 
first few checks, and a saving in 
time in assigning account numbers, 
because we are running these kits 
now in fairly large volume. If youare 
interested, please give our repre- 
sentative your specifications and 
he will secure firm prices for you. 


Manufacturing Planis at: cuirron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 


E LUXE | 


CHECK PRINTERS 
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CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, 
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PHILIP McCALLUM 


S. G. G. SAVORY 


Irving Trust Company: In the loan 
administration division PHILIP Mc- 
CALLUM and S. GEORGE G. SAVORY 
have been appointed vice presidents. 
Mr. McCallum joined the bank 
after serving as administrator of 
the Small Business Administration 
in Washington. At the same time 
JOSEPH H. CONWAY was promoted 
to assistant vice president. 


Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis: Named vice president and 
assistant vice president, respectively, 
were HAROLD G. OLSON and VIRGIL M. 
DISSMEYER. 


National Boulevard Bank of Chicago: 
The newly elected president, IRVING 
SEAMAN, JR., came to the bank in 
1947 from the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Chicago. At the same time HUGH 
M. DRISCOLL was elected vice chair- 
man of the board and HENRY C. FORD- 
TRAN, executive vice president. 


First Trust & Deposit Co. of Syracuse, 
N. Y.: The election of PARKE wW. 
WICKS to the position of treasurer 
was recently announced by the board 
of directors. 


M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., New York: 
Previously with the Hanover Bank, 
DAVID C. CATES has joined this firm 
of underwriters, brokers and deal- 
ers in bank stocks as a vice president. 





P. W. WICKS 


D. C. CATES 
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Bank of California, San Francisco: 
FULMAR J. KEATON who joined the 
bank in 1930, has been advanced 
to assistant vice president and will 
assume new duties as officer in 
charge of the insurance department 
at the head office. 


Fairfield County Trust Co., Stamford, 
Conn.: Previously associated with 
the investment firm of Auchincloss 
Parker and Redpath, CHARLES A. 
DeVINNE has been appointed 
vestment analyst of the bank. 


in- 





H. W. GRIGGS J. E. SANDE 


Union Bank, Los Angeles: Two of the 
four newly elected vice presidents, 
H. WARNER GRIGGS and JACK E. 
SANDE resigned management posts 
in the midwest to accept their new 
assignments. The other two, WILLIAM 
L. CHILSON and JAMES MCCULLOCH, 
were advanced from assistant vice 
presidents. 


P. J. CHETTA H. A. SHEPARD 


Manufacturers Trust Co., N. Y.: 
Prior to the merger with Hanover 
Bank, PHILIP J. CHETTA was ap- 
pointed a vice president in charge of 
the new 48rd Street and Third 
Avenue office. 


Central National Bank, Cleveland: 
HORACE A. SHEPARD, vice president 
and executive assistant to the chair- 
man of Thompson, Ramo, Woold- 
ridge, Inc., has been elected a di- 
rector. ‘ 











D. H. NEWELL, JR. 


P. B. ROBB 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix: 
Vice President DUNCAN H. NEWELL, 
JR. has been appointed executive 
head of the statewide trust depart- F 
ment. Also announced was the pro- § 
motion of PAUL B. ROBB to trust & 
officer. 


Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 

Formerly assistant vice presidents, § 
MILTON A. COLE and JAMES C. O’HARA} 
have been moved up to vice presi- 
dents. At the same time the follow- 
ing were named assistant vice presi- § 
dents: THOMAS Ss. ALM, WILHELM 
JUNG, SANFORD KLEINER, HERMAN 
MENN, THEODORE C. MERWIN, FRED- 
ERICK H. SCHOLTZ and EDWARD \X.} 
TOWNSEND, JR. 


Bank of Montreal: J. LEONARD WALK- © 
ER, assistant general manager in? 
charge of the British Columbia?) 
division, has been appointed a dep-) 
uty general manager and will con- 
tinue as senior executive officer for® 
the division. At the same time?) 
C. E. NOBLET, manager of the main# 
Vancouver branch has been ap-§ 
pointed an assistant general manage! 
remaining in charge of the branch. 


American National Bank and Trus! 

Company of Chicago: The promo) 
tion of ROBERT P. ABATE to assistant 
vice president in charge of the indus 
trial division was recently mad) 
known. : 





J. L. WALKER 


R. P. ABATE 
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Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Bonds....... 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock. . 
Other Investments ............ 


Loans and Discounts. . 


RESOURCES 


Bank Premises ..... 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Interest on Securities and Other 


Federal Funds Sold............ 


Other Real Estate............. 
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Income Earned — Not Collected... . 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 
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$196,766,121.42 
15,442,424.16 
1,650,000.00 
1,297,594.87 


$ 18,508,464.06 
1.00 


$52 1,683,823.32 
158,787,076.15 
11,332,189.16 
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$239,150,155.64 


215,156,140.45 
258,840,351.18 
25,000,000.00 


18,508,490.06 


3,396,404.34 
5,394,167.30 
$765,445,708.97 


$ 27,500,000.00 
27,500,000.00 
13,248,453.04 
$ 68,248,453.04 


5,394, 167.30 


_691,803,088.63 
$765,445,708.97 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Chicago: Heading 
up a list of officer promotions were 
those of ROY W. DAVIS, ALBERT L. 
FERN and HAROLD 0. SCHULTZ from 
second vice president to vice presi- 
dent. Named second vice presidents 
were, CHARLES R. HALL, ALVIN J. PEAR- 
SON, JOHN M. MURRAY, GLENN R. 
SCHULTZ, JAMES STENSON, WILLIAM M. 
MCKOANE and EUGENE C. WILSON. 
Formerly assistant secretary, DONALD 
H. REMMERS has been elected trust 
officer. 


The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston: COL. LAURENCE W. LOUGEE 
of the Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps of the U. S. Army, has been 
elected a trust officer in the legal 
department. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
N. Y.: In the corporate research di- 
vision, DELL H. STEVENS has been 
named an assistant vice president 
while EDMUND F. DUNSTAN, JR. was 
made an assistant vice president at 
the Lombard Street office in London. 


Society National Bank, Cleveland: 
In a recent announcement the pro- 
motion of JAMES F. WILSON, ROBERT 
C. BARNARD and MALCOLM C. FISH- 
BACK to assistant vice presidents 
was made known. 


J. F. WILSON R. C. BARNARD 


M. C. FISHBACK F. G. LARKIN, JR. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: Senior Vice President 
FREDERICK G. LARKIN, JR. has been 
elected a director to fill the vacancy 
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created by the death of Robert E. 
Gross. At the head office trust de- 
partment EMERY P. BELL and JOHN 
J. TABBERNOR have been designated 
trust officers. Named assistant vice 
presidents were, CHARLES E. SABINS, 
RUSSELL A. FREEMAN and JAMES R. 
EPPERSON. 


Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles: 
Announcement has been made of 
the election of GORDON E. ANDERSON, 
CLARENCE BUCHANAN, WILLIAM H. 
CRYER, ROBERT E. HAUSER and L. P. 
KELLY to the position of vice presi- 
dent. Named assistant vice presi- 
dents were, LYNN A. COOK, NILS 
RAMSTEDT, KENNETH L. SHAW and 
JAMES THORBURN. 


Manufacturers Hanover Trust Com- 
pany, New York: According to a re- 
cent announcement LOUIS NOLL has 
been named deputy controller, 
GEORGE W. DENNIS, general auditor, 
and DWIGHT G. ALLEN and JOHN I. 
MCINERNEY have been advanced to 
vice presidents. 


Security Trust Company of Rochester, 
N. Y.: Former assistant secretaries 
GERARD E. KENNEY and KENT 0. 
PARMINGTON have been advanced to 
assistant vice presidents. 


Manufacturers National Bank of De- 
troit: A partner in the law firm of 
Bodman, Longley, Bogle, Arm- 
strong, and Dahling, PIERRE V. 
HEFTLER has been elected a director. 


Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis: 
Senior Economist on the research 
staff, NORMAN N. BOWSHER has been 
promoted to assistant vice president. 


Security Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 
The election of JOHN F. FOX as vice 
president has recently been an- 
nounced. His duties include assist- 
ing the bank’s president as special 
economic analyst and consultant 
on new developments in banking 
theory and practice. 


Arthur Wiesenberger & Company, 
New York: Formerly manager of ed- 
itorial planning for the New York 
Stock Exchange, NATHAN KELNE 
has recently joined the Wiesenberg- 
er organization.. He has been ap- 
pointed executive editor and will 
supervise the firm’s growing publi- 
cation activities which are an ad- 
junct to its main operations in the 
brokerage, investment advisory and 
investment banking fields. 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark: 
MRS. HELEN POLLARD ZIMMER, the 
first woman to be elected an officer, 
has been designated assistant seec- 
retary-treasurer. 


HELEN P. ZIMMER C. L. CARTER 


B. P. 'PINO 


W. J. FOSSAT 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
DANIEL P. BRYANT, president of @ 
Bekins Van and Storage Company} 
in Los Angeles, has been named af 
member of the board of directors. 
Also announced was the appoint- 
ment of three vice presidents; 
CHARLES CARTER, WILLIAM J. PC3SAT 
and BERNARD P. PINO and the follow-} 
ing assistant vice presidents: 6G. 
VANCE BIDDLE, CARL A. _ BAUER, > 
GERALD J. RYAN, JOHN D. NEU- 
MEYER, ROBERT H. SHERRETT and 
ROBERT J. TAYLOR. All the new 
officers are located in California 
except Mr. Ryan who is in the} 
London office. 


National Bank of Commerce, Dallas: | 
Newly named assistant vice president 

is HAROLD N. SHANNON who will be in 

charge of all installment loans for the 

bank. He was previously with the 

Texas Bank and Trust Company) 
for eight years. LELAND E. STANTON} 
has joined the staff as auditor. He 

was formerly a special agent for the 

FBI. 


First Bancstock Equity Corp., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: New president of this 
small business investment company 
is RICHARD C. BELEW, until recently 
with the correspondent bank di 
vision of First National Bank 0 
Minneapolis. 
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First National Bank in St. Louis: 
From assistant vice president ANTON 
BURKHARTSMEIER has been elevated 
to vice president. He is in charge of 
the electronic check automation pro- 
gram. 


Baltimore National Bank: President 
of Maryland Casualty Company, 
H. ELLSWORTH MILLER, has_ been 
elected an advisory director. 


Western Bancorporation, Los An- 
geles: The appointment of MORLEY 
MADDEN to the position of assistant 
vice president in charge of real estate 
and construction was recently made 
known. 


Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta: Included in a number of 
recently announced promotions were 
those of 0. MITCHELL SMITH, WILLIAM 
0. FAULKNER, JR., EVAN HOUSWORTH, 
JR., RICHARD H. RICE and WALTER 
G. WILKINS to assistant vice presi- 
dents. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank: Newly 
promoted assistant vice presidents 
are HENRY H. BROWN, in charge of 
credit analysis, and FRANK X. KIS- 
SANE who is at the Jamaica division 
headquarters in Queens. 


Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Co., San Francisco: Announcement 
has been made of the election of 
EDMUND W. LITTLEFIELD, president 
and general manager of Utah Con- 
struction & Mining Co., to the 
bank’s board of directors. 


Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo: HOMER R. BERRY- 
MAN and EDWARD L. BROWN have 
recently been advanced to vice 
presidencies. 


United States National Bank, San 
Diego: The appointment of MICHAEL 
FITZGERALD to the post of public 
relations directors has recently been 
made known. 


Seattle-First National Bank: Included 
in a number of recently announced 
Promotions were those of TIMOTHY 
J. HEALEY and MATTHEW J. ENNIS 
to assistant vice presidents and 
YALE W. GIFFORD to trust officer. 


The National City Bank of Cleveland: 
In the administration division of 
the trust department LEWIS J. QUAL- 
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MAN has been designated an as- 
sistant vice president and _ trust 
officer. 


United California Bank, Los Angeles: 
NEAL T. MOORE, in charge of the 
loan review department at the head 
office, has been moved up to vice 
president. 


The Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
Cincinnati: ROBERT F. HARTKEMEIER 
has joined the bank as an assistant 
trust officer in the investment di- 
vision of the trust department. 


National State Bank of Newark, 
N. J.: The appointment of JAMES B. 
STANLEY as trust officer was recently 
announced. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: Seven newly appointed 
vice presidents are: ALFRED W. ODLE, 
HAROLD F. SULLIVAN, WILLIAM E. 
ATWOOD, FREDERICK L. MILES, ED- 
MONDS H. CHANDLER, BERT LYNCH 
and BYRON W. LEYDECKER. Vice 


President HARRY GOODFRIEND, man- 
ager of the Stockton office has been 
promoted to manager of the San 
Jose office. 


F. L. MILES 





B. W. LEYDECKER B. T. WEBB 


Citizens & Southern Capital Corp., 
Atlanta: A former official of the 
SBA, BRAINARD T. WEBB, has been 
named executive vice president. C&S 
Capital Corp. has invested $904,000 
in 22 growing businesses since its 
formation under terms of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. 
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Hartford (Conn.) National Bank and 
Trust Co.: Two high level officer pro- 
motions were those of JACQUES 
CHABRIER to executive vice president 
and JOHN H. MCBRIDE to senior vice 
president. In a further release, 
AUSTIN P. PENDLETON and GEORGE 
H. JENKINS were advanced to vice 
presidents while RAYMOND S. AN- 
DREWS, HOWARD L. PELTON and 
PETER VAN SLYCK were named as- 
sistant vice presidents. 


CORPORATION 
CHANGES 





L. T. MOATE C. S. CARTER 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago: 
Financial Vice President LESTER T. 
MOATE has been elected to the 
12-man board of directors. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York: CONWAY S. CARTER who 
heads the banking division of the 
treasurer’s department, has been 
elected assistant treasurer. 


General Public Utilities Corp., New 
York: According to a recent an- 
nouncement, W. G. KUHNS and R. H. 
SCHUTT have been elected vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, respectively. 
Mr. Kuhns was formerly secretary 
and treasurer. 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
Cleveland: Previously assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, ELMER E. STUART, 
has been named treasurer to suc- 
ceed ERNEST C. BRELSFORD who was 
advanced to vice president-finance. 


New York Central Railroad, New 
York: RAYMOND C. MCCRON has been 
advanced to treasurer, succeeding 
ERNEST G. JEROME who will devote 
full time to his position of treasurer 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad. 


American Express Co., New York: 
FREDERICK W. PAGE has been elected 


a director and member of the f{. 
nance committee. He is vice presi. 
dent, director and a member of the 





whee 





executive and investment commit. | 
tees of Tri-Continental Corp. 


he: 


SE, 


Insurance Company of North Amer. » 
ica, Philadelphia: President of the! 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com. 
pany, HOWARD C. PETERSEN, has _ 
been elected to the board of direc. | 
tors. i 








The Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleve. 
land: ROBERT L. HEYMANN, vice pres- | 
ident of the First National Bank of | 
Chicago has been elected a director | 
of this clothing manufacturing firm. | 


2 


2 


Callahan Mining Corp., New York: 


a 


Formerly assistant treasurer, FRANK 
S. MICARI has been moved up to 
treasurer. 


Lunn Luminates Inc., Huntington 

Station, L. I.,N. Y.: FREDERIC A. HEN- f 
NEKE has been elected treasurer and | 
continues as secretary and director. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wis.: Newly named assistant treas- 
urer and head of the treasury de § 
partment is JOHN B. RICHMOND, § 
formerly assistant to the president. 
He will supervise the company’s 7 
banking, investment, insurance and J 
tax matters in his new post. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio: 

W. HORACE MASON, president and § 
general manager of Seiberling Rub-§ 
ber Co. of Canada, *Ltd., has been & 
elevated to vice president and treas- § 
urer of the parent organization. 


FINANCE COMPANIES || 


James Talcott, Inc., New  Yrok:) 
KENNETH RUSH, executive vice pres 
ident of Union Carbide Corp., has 
been elected a director of this inf 
dependent industrial finance com- 
pany. 


mh 


aera 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago: | 
The election of PAUL J. WALLEN 3 
vice president of the Montgomery 
Ward Credit Corp., a wholly owned 
Montgomery Ward subsidiary, was 
recently announced. He will make 
his headquarters in New York City. § 


Associates Investment Co., South 
Bend, Ind.: HARRY P. LAWRENCE has 
been promoted to vice president o 
Associates Discount Corp. and wil 
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tet SO OFTEN YOU ARE ASKED TO RECOMMEND 
A GOOD SAFE INVESTMENT... 
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Dhio: In cases like this, your decision will affect the welfare of at least one individual, and often of a 
and § whole family. 
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been Possibly, your decision will keep or lose good will for you and your bank. 
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In such situations, bankers turn again and again to Series H United States Savings Bonds. 





S The reasons Series H Bonds are so often recommended are many. Of primary importance is 
| = freedom from market fluctuation. This fact alone gives peace of mind to the inexperienced 


: investor. 
Yrok: | 


“ | Coupled with this special feature is a fair return and ready availability of capital. The yield 


is in- averages 334% to maturity in ten years. Interest is mailed semiannually by the U.S. Treasury. 
com- 
H Bonds are available in denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 to all classes of 


investors except commercial banks. 
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continue to manage the New York 
City commercial loan division office. 
He joined the company in 1955 as 
Eastern representative for the com- 
mercial division, having held pre- 
vious positions with the American 
National Bank of Chicago and the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Associates Discount Corp. is a whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary of Associates 
Investment Co. 





Cc. M. MANASCO Cc. J. MOSS 


American Motors Corp., Detroit: 
Newly elected president of Redisco, 
Inc., financing subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Motors, is C. M. MANASCO. 


Standard Financial Corp., New York: 
CONRAD J. MOSS, vice president of 
Universal Finance Corp., a newly 
formed, wholly-owned subsidiary, 
has been elected a director of Stand- 
ard Financial. 





INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Hugh W. Long and Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J.: J. RICHARD WERGES has been 
elected vice president, central states, 
of this leading mutual funds under- 
writer. 


Tri-Continental Corp., New York: 
The appointment of STANLEY R. 
CURRIE as a member of the Invest- 
ment Committee of this closed-end 
investment company, and the Broad 
Street Group of Mutual Funds, was 


pet 


FPRA Set for Convention 
Delegates to the 46th Annual 
Convention of the Financial Public 
Relations Association, to be held at 
the Americana Hotel in Bal Harbour, 
Fla., November 26-30, will partici- 
pate in a “working convention’ in 
the best FPRA tradition. The work 
schedule includes half a dozen de- 
partmentals on topics in major phases 
of banking, 30 clinics, and four school 
sessions, the latter comprising a 
series of morning meetings partaking 
of the nature of a lecture course. 
Program chairman is Frederick J. 
Blake, vice president of the Central 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 
1962 

Jan. 

Feb, 

May 


State Associations 


1962 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


6-8—Texas: 
10—Delaware: Wilmington 


13—15—WMissouri: 
16—18—Hllinois: 


Other Associations 
Nov. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


May 
May 
May 


22-23—National Credit Conference: LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
5-7—-Mid-Winter Trust Conference: The Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C. 
16-18—Southern Trust Conference: Golden Triangle Motor Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 


22-24—Florida: Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville 

25-26—Georgia: Corsair Motel, Jekyll Island 
2-3—Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
2-4—Alabama: Battle House-Admiral Semmes Hotels, Mobile 
2-4—Kansas: Town House Hotel, Kansas City 
3-4—Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
3-—5—Alaska: Windsor Hotel, Cordova 
4—8—Maryland: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
5-8—tovisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

7-9—Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


10-12—WNorth Carolina: The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis 
Palmer House, Chicago 


26-30—Financial Public Relations Association: Americana Hotel, Miami Beach 
1962 

2-4—NABAC Eastern Regional: Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
16—-18—NABAC Northern Regional: Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ill. 
Apr. 30-May 2—independent Bankers Assn.: Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel. 


6—10—National Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks: Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
7-9—NABAC Southern Regional: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 
16-19—The American Safe Deposit Assn.: Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
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recently made known. He has beg 


a senior analyst on the researchit 
staff since 1950, and is a specialigf 


in the securities of building m,. 
terials, paper, container, and office 
equipment companies. 


Investors Diversified Services, Inc, 
Minneapolis: Having served as fit 
nancial analyst, manager of invest. 
ment research, and general manage) 
of Fund portfolios in the investmenji 
department, JACK L. NIENABER ha} 
been appointed director of the in 
vestment division. 


} 
ie 


National Bank of Cleveland, wh) 
promises convention goers “‘the mosf 
profitable five days any _financidl 
public relations or advertising: ma 
will spend this year.”’ General Con§ 
vention Chairman John P. Anderson)” 
first vice president of FPRA anil 
vice president, First National Bani} 
of Passaic County, Paterson, N. J, 
said the convention would be 
“treasure chest .. . filled with th 
most bountiful load of good, solid; 
money making ideas ever.”’ 


The keynote address will be d 
livered at the opening general sessio 
by William K. Mendenhall, presiden 
of the State As- 
sociation Section 
of the ABA, and 
executive vice 
president of the 
New Jersey Bank- 
ers Association. 
Presiding at that 
session will be 
FPRA President 
Jordan J. Crouch, J. J. CROUCH 
vice president of the First Natio 
Bank of Nevada, Reno, whose 
ministration witnessed the additi0 
of 400 members to the rolls of t 
association. 










A special Florida Committee | 
dedicated to the task of proving th® 
the “Peninsula State” is the capili 
of southern hospitality. The co 
mittee is headed by Honorary Chil 
man C. L. Pierce, soon to retire 
president of First National Bank' 
Fort Lauderdale, and General Ch ' 
man, Ernest G. Gearhart, Jr., ¥ 
president of the First National Ba 
of Miami, and second vice preside 
of FPRA. A number of social evel! 
including a Hawaiian Luau have # 
arranged. 
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Three New Offices for 
Bank of Idaho 


Shown here is one of the three new 
Bank of Idaho branch offices recently 
completed or under construction. Lo- 
cated in Collister Shopping Center 
near Boise, this office was recently the 
scene of official opening ceremonies at 
which President Joseph Bianco was as- 
sisted by Idaho Governor Robert E. 
Smylie. Another was formally opened 
in Lewiston Orchards in June, and a 
third is under construction in Idaho 
Falls. 

Unusual features of the Collister 
Branch building are the gold-anodized 
aluminum framed window walls, and 
the Japanese style rock landscaping 
which surrounds the building and 
driveway. 


NABW Names New Officers 


Newly elected president of the 
National Association of Bank Women 
is Miss Hilda M. Mollman, director, 
vice president and cashier of the 
State Bank of Blue Island, Illinois. 
She succeeded Mrs. Marion Ander- 
ton, assistant cashier of the Bank of 
America, N.T. & S.A., in San Fran- 
cisco, and was installed at the close 
of the NABW’s convention, held 
last month in Rochester, New York. 
Miss Mary V. DeMartini, assistant 
trust officer of the First National 
Bank of Oregon, Portland, was elect- 
ed vice president of the association. 
Newly elected recording secretary 
and corresponding secretary, respec- 
tively, are Miss Margaret J. Wright, 
special assistant to the executive 
vice president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, and Miss R. 
Elizabeth Blaul, director of personnel 
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for the LaSalle National Bank, Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Jewel S. Baskin, assistant 
cashier and public relations officer of 
the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Columbia, S. C., has been 
named treasurer. 


St. Louis, Mo., has been selected 
as the site of the association’s 1962 
Convention, and the dates have 
been tentatively set as October 29- 
November 1. 


School of Financial Public 
Relations to Double 
Enrollment 


According to a recent announce- 
ment by FPRA President Jordan 
J. Crouch, the School of Financial 
Public Relations, sponsored by the 
FPRA in cooperation with North- 
western University, will double its 
enrollment effective with next sum- 
mer’s Freshman Class. Mr. Crouch, 
who is vice president of the First 
National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
noted that the school is the only 
one offering at the national level 
specialized advanced training in fi- 
nancial public relations. Membership 
in FPRA is not a requisite for at- 
tendance. 


Robert Lindquist, vice president 
of Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, will again serve as director 
of the school in 1962, and returning 
as educational director will be Daniel 
R. Lang, dean of evening divisions, 
Northwestern University. 


For a copy of a special brochure 
outlining details of the School, ad- 
dress a request to the Registrar’s 
Office, FPRA, 231 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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3.13 NCR PAPER SAVES MONEY. 

eal Seorme The price of NCR Paper is often 
a higher than forms with carbon, but 
its advantages far exceed any in- 
crease in price. 


1183 | your bank Can NCR PAPER WON'T SMEAR. 


107.8 i ‘ Extensive research has perfected a 
954 i Save time and money paper finish which eliminates smear- 


ing and smudging. Smearing due to 
106.0 


i i carbon paper is also eliminated. 
101.0) by switching to... 
145.4 | NCR PAPER 


; PREVENTS ALTERATIONS. 
947 § Erasures on NCR Paper are dis- 
161.6 | tinctly visible. This built-in protec- 
tion makes it one of the safest papers 
available for bank forms. 
NCR PAPER SPEEDS HANDLING. 


98.0 
Repeated testing proves the average 
clerical worker can do 30% more work 
per day if he works with forms on 
NCR Paper! NCR Paper also saves 
time and space lost in storing car- 
bon paper. 


200.2 
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1444 ' You must test NCR Paper yourself to fully understand its many ad- 
BE 


» vantages. Your local printer or forms supplier will be glad to provide 
: you with samples without charge or obligation. Call him today! 63z> 
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This welcome makes an even 15! 


It really doesn’t seem possible that so much time has 
passed since that warm autumn in 1946, when we 
began our Annual Correspondent Bank Conferences. 

This year we expect four times as many people as 
attended that first meeting. The issues and subjects 
this year will be just as pertinent to your banking 
problems as the ones at our first conference. The 
answers and discussions will be decisive as always. 


This year’s conference will be held on Nov. 27 and 28. 
Complete details are available upon your phone call 
or written request. 

The Annual Correspondent Bank Conference is 
just one of many: services offered by the First, and 
one in which we take particular pride. But, if you’ve 
been with us in earlier conferences, you know that. 

‘ See you in Chicago! 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe, Clark and Madison Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.1.C, 
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